













Millions have already bought an SX-70 Land camera. But camera dealer. Whichever you choose, you'll be getting not only 
which model should you buy? Study the features, then sec your a remarkable instrument, but an adventure in picture-taking. 

Shopped Guide to 
Polaroid*, SX-70. 


$ 194.95 

The Original 

$ 149.95 

The Model 2 

$ 99.95 

The Model 3 

Camera ejects picture automatically. 

Same 

Same 

You watch the image develop. 

Same 

Same 

Picture is hard. dry. 

Same 

Same 

durable, fade-resistant. 



Nothing to peel, nothing to throw away. 

Same 

Same 

Focuses from 10.4 inches to infinity. 

Same 

Same 

Reflex viewing system 

(through-the-lcns focusing). 

Same 

To focus, you set the distance 
on the face of the camera. 

Precise 4-clcmcnt lens. 

Same 

Same 

10-shot color film, big prints. 

Same 

Same 

Fresh power every time you load 

Same 

Same 

(battery is in the film). 



Uses 10-shot FlashBar. 

Same 

Same 

Genuine leather. 

Brown Porvair. 

Deep tan Porvair. 

Folds to about 1 x4 x7“. 

Same 

Same 

Lightweight (24 ounces). 

Same 

Same 

Brushed chrome body. 

Off-white plastic body. 

Black plastic body. 

Automatic time exposures up to 14 seconds. 

Same 

Same 

Automatic film counter. 

Same 

Same 

12,000 RPM motor. 

Same 

Same 

Uses all optional SX-70 attachments. 

Same 

Will not accept lens shade 
or close-up lens. 


•Suggested list prices c 1975 Polaroid Corporation Polaroid ft SX-70'* 











You dont have to fly 
around the world to benefit 
from the airline that does. 


Lets say your trip is only taking you to London. 
On our flight to London vou‘11 be flying with a captain 



who's not only flown into London in the fog. But 
Tokyo in the smog. And 98 other airports around the 
world, in all kinds of conditions. 

You'll fly with a crew drawn from people of 65 
countries on 6 continents. And every one of them speaks 
English. 

Then there are our mechanics. Some of 
whom have had. over the years, first 
crack at working on all kinds of major ■ 
aircraft innovations. 

As a matter of fact, much of the 
major aircraft in use today have been 
introduced by Pan Am. The 707. the 
747, and were about to introduce a 
brand new aircraft, the 747SP. 

Today our fleet consists of more 
747s than any other airline. So, if you like to f 
your chances of getting one are much better with us. 

On many of our 747s we have an upstairs sit-down 
dining room for first class. You can arrange to get a seat 
by reserving in advance. 

Besides getting the type of plane you want, we also 
have frequent and convenient scheduling to 98 cities on 



6 continents. And we’ll give you instant confirmation 
on the most sophisticated reservations system in the 
world. 

Now should you get to London and have a change of 
plans, maybe decide to spend a few days in Frankfurt 
before coming home, it's no problem. Our computer can 
make the change. 

Of course, now you’ll need a hotel in Frankfurt. We’ll 
take care of it. If you want, we can even put you up in 
our own InterContinental hotel. (We have them in 
66 cities.) 

Maybe you'd like a car while you're there. Pan Am's 
World Rent-A-Car will take care of that. We can rent you 
everything from a VW Fastback to a Mercedes convert¬ 
ible. And we'll fill the glove compartment with maps. 

Where do you go when you get hungry? 

Stop in at a Pan Am office. Most arc staffed by 
people whoVe grown up in the area, so they’ll have inside 
information on good places to eat. 

Wc have over 150 Pan Am offices all over the 
world, so chances are, wherever you are. were nearby. 

When it's time to return we ll even end your 
trip on a happy note. 

For example, if you're returning to New 
York we have our own Pan Am Worldporf” 
terminal at JFK. With its own customs 
and its own immigration. It speeds 
- things up. 

Our baggage handlers try 
to do the same. They've been 
known to empty a loaded 747 
j*. in 15 minutes. 
r~y-rr-aZ *wS We think it’s important 

that the last thing that happens 
on your trip not be an unpleas¬ 
ant memory. After all. it’s likely to be the first thing you 
remember when you're ready to go abroad again. 

mVAM 

America’s airline to the world. 


oi * 4 



See your travel agent* 
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Next Week 

THE SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR is honored in 
our year-end issue, which also features pro foot¬ 
ball's climactic games; Robert Cantwell's salute 
to sport in colonial America; Frank Deford's bee- 
ootiful bow to the Great Sports Banquet in the 
Sky; recollections of a Yuletide angling holiday in 
Africa: a bridge quiz wilh a hand for each of the 
12 days of Christmas; and previews of the bowls. 


• 1971 TIME INC Ml RIGHTS RESERVED REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PAOMlftTlO 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is published «c«lly ocepiono issue at year end byTimo 
Inc SAI N Fanbants Ct Chcago III 60611 principal ollice Roclotoiicr Cli 
NY NY 10020 J " Sheplor Piesidsnl E P lonjhan Tioswrur C B Bw 
Secretsry Seconoc'ass postage pad el Chicago «' and al addiuonai mailing 
offices Authored as second-class mail by the Post OMce Oepi Ottawa Canada 
and loi payment oi postage m cash Subscription price m the U S • 10 00 a year. 
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See the action on TV. ABC WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS sometime in January. 
Watch for announcement of BILL MUNCEY'S WIDE WORLD INVITATIONAL. 


BILL MUNCEY'S EXCITING 
SUPERSTAR BOAT RACE 

Champions from all classes from 
all over the world, stripped down to their skills, 
in identical racing rigs. 


T hey came to Miami's Marine Sta¬ 
dium from 7 countries and every 
major international racing class. 15 of 
the biggest guns in powerboat racing, 
putting their championship reputations 
on the line in a unique format de¬ 
signed to cancel out weight, and class, 
and equipment advantages and answer 
— if it can ever be answered — the 
oldest question in racing: "Who is 
really No. I?" 

The format worked out b\ Hill Mun- 
cey — unlimited hydro racing great, 
raconteur, and promoter extraordinary 
— put the emphasis where it hclongcd, 
on pure driving skill: 

15 drivers selected from over a hun¬ 
dred of the world's best, with drivers’ 
weights balanced out, 

15 perfectly matched Sccbold tunnel 
boats with hull weight compensated to 
the ounce. 

Powered by 15 identical stock F.vin- 
rude 75 horsepower motors, with boats 
and motors tested to run within one 
mile an hour of each other. 


Three elimination heats, with boats 
switched after each heal. And one final 
race for the money. 

Racing was around a special boom¬ 
erang course w ith one right and two left 
hand turns — a happy coincidence that 
put the slam-bang, plywood-busting. 



The winner, a champion among champions, 
unlimited hydro driver Billy Schumacher. 


lane-changing action right in front of 
the TV cameras and the spectators. 

12 drivers survived the preliminary 
heats that saw Mickey Remund blow 
over, two countries eliminated and two 
boats demolished. South Africa's Bill 
Badscv. who won two heats, looked 
like the man to beat. 

Then the final race for the glory and 
the gold ($ 25,000 prize money). 

The start was something to see. With 
12 drivers charging the line, hanging 
their rigs to the blow-over point — 
straining for that all-important inside 
lead on the first turn. 

Billy Schumacher got it by an eye¬ 
lash. hung on through the back-stretch 
boomerang and stood off a furious 
challenge by Barry Woods who. in 
turn, was being pressed by steady sec¬ 
ond place finisher, CieofT Briggs and 
England's Roger Jenkins, who finished 
third. 

Congratulations. Billy. You beat the 
best, the hard way. In a boat that's 
thousands of pounds and thousands of 
horses away from the "Weisfield-U-74” 
you normally drive You won it just 
like Bill Munccy predicted sou would. 
A commercial announcement 
Every one of the 17 stock Evinrude 
75*s that powered the race boats and 
practice boats performed flawlessly for 
4 days of all-out practicing and racing. 
We're proud of that, 

EViriRUDE E: 

first in outboards 
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Peifume in the classic bottle 12.00 to 400., Spray Perfume 9.50, Eau de Toilette 8.00 to 22.00. Eau de Cologne 5.50 to 25.00, and Spray Cologne, 7.50. 








Sports Illustrated ® 


ILlEinrlEiR FROM TIHIIe IPIUIIBIUIBIHIlElRt 


The combination of writer anil sub¬ 
ject was a natural. Former world heavy - 
weight champion George Foreman, 
who makes his home in California, hails 
from Texas; Associate Editor Bud 
Shrakc, no lightweight himself at 6' 6" 
and 220 pounds, was raised and still 
resides in the Lone Star State. So when 
SI agreed to publish Foreman's rem¬ 
iniscences—and his plans for a come¬ 
back—which begin on page 80, Senior 
Editor Robert Ottum asked Shrake to 
take on the assignment. Shrake and 
Foreman had met before George's 
championship bout with Joe Frazier 
in 1973. At that time Foreman was 
training at a not very elegant camp in 
Hayward. C'alif. "Mostly I remember 
that we talked about chicken-fried 
steaks and chili." says Shrakc. "Food 
was definitely George's favorite sub¬ 
ject." 

As Shrake packed his suitcase and 
tape recorder for the trip to the box¬ 
er's lavish new digs in Livermore, he 
realized that some things about Fore¬ 
man probably had changed since the 
Hayward days and George's 22-month 
tenure as world champion. Still, he was 
unprepared for the ex-champion's new 
life-style. "I drove up this long, wind¬ 
ing driveway, parked the car and got 
out," says Shrake. "I knew that Fore¬ 
man had dogs, not to mention a bull, 
a pet lion and several horses. As I was 
about to walk to the house, a voice 
called, 'Don’t move. Stand right there 
for a minute!' That was when I looked 
around and found myself standing next 
to a tiger." Shrake immediately de¬ 
cided his minute was up and stepped 
rapidly away. "When it comes to 
choosing between obeying a heavy¬ 
weight who's told me to stand still or 
getting away from the proximity of a 
tiger—even a small tiger—I'll take 
moving every time." he says. 

Shrake remained with Foreman for 
five days, preferring, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, to do his interviewing at the light¬ 
er's tigerless gym, "a rather w eird look¬ 
ing place in Livermore's shopping 
center." Shrake found Foreman conge¬ 


nial but, as befits a man who has had 
such dramatic ups and downs in the 
ring, inclined to be moody . "He would 
take long walks in the woods with his 
dogs, and one day. when sparring part¬ 
ner Dwain Bonds hit George over his 
eye—just as he was before his bout with 
Ali in Zaire- Foreman quit working 
out and sat in the locker room, sulk¬ 
ing," says Shrakc. Aside from boxing, 
what did the two Texans talk about? 
“Chicken-fried steaks and chili, of 
course," Shrake says. 

About a week after Shrake's Liv¬ 
ermore visit ended. Foreman headed 
for New York's Calskill Mountains to 
begin his comeback with a charity bout 
against Jody Ballard. Ottum met him 
after the match at the Concord Hotel. 
"Big George didn't bring his tiger or 
lion East, so he made pets of all the 
kids, instead," says Ottum. "On one 
trek through the hotel lobby Foreman 
was surrounded by little admirers, and 
for some reason all the kids were car¬ 
rying toy batons. One of them sol¬ 
emnly presented Foreman with his. 
'You can keep it," he said. 'Really?' 
replied Foreman joyfully. 'I mean, 
you're serious, I can keep it?' So Big 
George went through the remainder 
of the evening carry ing this tiny baton 
in his huge paw." 

Thus Foreman’s story is a double 
collaboration. The first two-thirds, 
which cover his past and some of his 
hopes for the future, were done with 
Shrake. But Foreman saved the last 
third of his tale until after his victory 
over Ballard, and it was then that Ot¬ 
tum stepped in. "That way he could 
talk about his reaction to the fight w hilc 
it was still completely fresh in his 
mind," says Ottum. "What I remember 
best is sitting far into the night in Fore¬ 
man’s room, with George relaxing in 
an easy chair, talking hopefully about 
what lies ahead and spinning his tiny 
gift baton." 
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Have anything you want before dinner. 



After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 


Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. 

And no other cognac — no other drink—can so enhance your 
best hours. 

Forget the compromises of the day. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. 



FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


The after dinner drink 


80 Proof RonlteM Importers ltd New York 


WCT WINTER WARM-UP 
VACATIONS 



Special Warm-up Offer. 
Take us on. 


nental breakfasts and delicious 
full lunches. Use of our racquet¬ 
shaped swimming pool and spa fa¬ 
cilities. And access to golf, sailing 
and horseback riding at special 
guest rates. 
If three days of tennis aren't 
enough for you, try our 5-Day 
Warm-Up. It's five days and five 
nights for just $180.00. 
Whichever Warm-Up package 
you pick, our fully enclosed indoor 
courts insure perfect playing condi¬ 
tions any day of the year. But with 
our beautiful Texas Hill Country 
weather, we predict mild tempera¬ 
tures and sunshine throughout 
your stay. In fact, we bet on them. 


Play with the pros at 
WCT World of Tennis. 


Don't let your tennis skills go 
into hibernation. Keep your 
game together with a WCT Win¬ 
ter Warm-Up vacation. WCT's 
Winter Warm-Up packages 
combine plenty of tennis with 
great resort vacations. For just 
$78.50 per person double occu¬ 
pancy, you get three days and 
two nights at WCT World of 
Tennis. And 10% off when you 
come during the week. With all 
the court time you want to re¬ 
serve. Luxurious townhouse or 
lodge accommodations. Conti- 


If the thermometer doesn't hit 65 during 
any day you're here, come into the Pro Shop 
and we'll give you our official S65.00 WCT 
Winter Warm-Up package (our official WCT 
Winter Warm-Up suit imported from 
Germany in red, blue or green or any other 
warm-up of your choice and a glove and WCT 
racket cover) for a price equivalent to the 
lowest temperature that day. In other words, 
if the thermometer drops to 40 bet ween 9a.m. 
and 5 p.m., you'll be able to buy out official 
WCT Winter Warm-Up package for just $40. 

Sound like we're taking a pretty big risk? As 
far as we're concerned, it's a safe bet. It's only 
fair to warn you that our temperatures often 
reach the upper 70's in January. 

So this winter, break the ice and join us. 
You'll see why World Championship Tennis 
made WCT World of Tennis their playing 
headquarters. 



I want to keep my game together this winter. 

□ Send me registration materials for your 
3-Day Warm-Up □ 5-Day Warm-Up 

□ Where I live it gets cold and nasty in 

the winter, so I could sure use an official WCT 
Winter Warm-Up suit. My size is d petite 
n small a medium n large. My color preference 
is □ red □ green u blue. Enclosed is a check 
or money order for $65.00. 

(postage and handling included) 


WCT World of 

World of Tenn 
Austin, Texas 
*VC» (512) 261-6000 
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The Chicago six. 



Left to right Mitch 
Bob Fabian. Norm 
Chuck Anton, Dale Moffatt. 
and Carmen Raguso. 


These six gentlemen are Great Southern General Agents in the 
Chicago area Their business is offering protection to everyone 
in Chicago 


Each welcomes the challenges of helping his insurance clients 
develop positive solutions to problems in education, insurance, 
retirement and other important concerns. Any of the six would 
be glad to help you. personally—because, like the 
company they represent, these men know insurance is 
a person-to-person business. 


Why not give one of our six Chicago agents a call 
today? He'll introduce you to a plan of financial 
security with a great company Great Southern Life 




GREAT SOUTHERN 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 
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—Schenleq 

O.FC. 




What makes Canadian Oub and V.O. 
good gifts, makes Q.EC. better. 


Every drop of our O.F.C. Prime Canadian Whisky is aged a full 
eight years (the prime aging period for a Canadian). 

Canadian Club and V.0. are aged only six years. Check their labels. 
But two years isn’t just a difference you can read on a label. _ _ _ 
It’s a difference you can taste in a glass. So why give Ef 
the same old Canadian? Give the older Canadian. 

Bottled in Canada. o.F.c. It’s two years better 


Gift wrap at no extra cost. Bottled in Canada, 86B proof, Schenley Distillers Co., NYC © 1974 







Paul moves fast. He has to. If he’s going to 
make management level by 35, he has no 
time to waste. 

That’s why he opened a checking ac¬ 
count at The Northern Trust. 

Besides checking, he gets a whole pack¬ 
age of related services to simplify his per¬ 
sonal finances. Including automatic pay- 
check deposits, savings transactions, and 


overdraft protection. Two convenient loca¬ 
tions open from 8 till 5:30. An automatic 
teller, located at the Banking Corner, that 
offers 21 hour service 7 days a week. And a 
monthly statement that makes checkbook 
balancing a breeze. 

And, even more important, Paul has 
begun a lifelong relationship with a Bank 
that can meet all his financial needs, both 


business and personal, no matter how fast 
or how far his ability and ambition take him. 

That’s what we mean when we say, 
"Bring your future to us.” 

The Northern Trust Bank, 50 South 
LaSalle Street at Monroe; The Northern 
Trust Banking Corner, 125 South Wackcr 
at Adams; Chicago 60690. (312) 630-6000. 
Member F. D. I. C. 


The Northern Trust Bank 

Brin" your future to us. 
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The 


gift for all seasons. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED isn't just a gift for the 
Christmas season. 

It's a gift for the football, baseball, hockey, 
basketball, golf, sailing, fishing, car racing, 
soccer, track—and every other kind of season 

It's a whole year of Christmas pleasure, weekly 
surprise packages. 

You can give all the seasons of sports to all the 
sports lovers on your list for very little money. 

A gift subscription costs only $12—or $4 less 


than the regular subscription price. 

To order, just fill out and mail the attached gift 
form. Or for faster action, call the toll-free num¬ 
ber below. Right away, we ll rush you handsome 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to 
announce your gifts with. 

But Christmas is close at hand. So get your 
order off today. After all. can you think of any 
other gift that gives so much pleasure, for so 
many seasons, for so little money? 


Sports Illustrated Time & Lite Building/Chicago.Illinois 60611 

To give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, phone 800-621-8200 toll free today! 
(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302J 




Our famous eight- 
year-old bourbon 
is still made with 
the care and 
patience that went 
into this famous 
eight: The 1927 
Stutz Speedster, 
'tbu might never 
own the car, but 
you can enjoy the 
bourbon tonight. 



O 1975 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. PEORIA. ILL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 













SCORECARD 

Ed.lcd by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


POLITICAL BASEBALL 

Despite the success of Ping-Pong diplo¬ 
macy with China, the Ford administra¬ 
tion has said, at least for the moment, 
that it will not go along with a plan to 
initiate baseball diplomacy (SI, Nov. 24) 
with Cuba. The proposal to send a group 
of major-leaguers to Havana in March 
to perform against a Cuban all-star team 
may have been vetoed for the poorest of 
reasons: domestic politics. 

Secretary of State Kissinger has ac¬ 
knowledged that the Havana trip, orga¬ 
nized by two young independent televi¬ 
sion producers, Barry Jagoda and Rich¬ 
ard Cohen, with the support of Baseball 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, has been 
shelved, but he has given no reason for 
that decision. State Department officials 
say that Kissinger has rejected the idea 
because of Cuban military involvement 
in the Angolan civil war, the Castro gov¬ 
ernment’s persistent support of Puerto 
Rican independence and Cuba’s vote in 
favor of last month’s United Nations res¬ 
olution that declared Zionism a form of 
racism. 

But the use of these international con¬ 
siderations as an excuse to prevent the 
baseball trip is suspect, particularly when 
it is remembered that the U.S. table ten¬ 
nis team was allowed to visit China at 
the same time the People’s Republic was 
supplying arms to North Vietnamese 
forces that were involved in a shooting 
war with American troops. 

State Department officials also re¬ 
vealed another—and perhaps the real— 
reason for disapproval of the Havana 
visit when they told George Gedda of the 
Associated Press that Ford is reluctant 
to make a sporting gesture of friendship 
toward Cuba at a time when it might cost 
him conservative votes in Republican 
Presidential primaries next February and 
March. 

The State Department has indicated 
that the antitrip decision might yet be re¬ 
versed, and it should be, especially if it 
did indeed arise from domestic political 
concerns. No one expects a visit to 


Cuba by American big-leaguers to cre¬ 
ate an instant atmosphere of universal 
good will—in sport or in politics—but 
at least it would be a welcome step in 
that direction. 

‘TIS THE SEASON 

The war between some motorcyclists and 
such conservationist groups as the Sier¬ 
ra Club moves on. Bikers who bristle at 
proposals that would restrict their free¬ 
dom of movement are being urged in ads 
appearing in Cycle News and other pub¬ 
lications to buy special T shirts "just in 
time for Christmas.” The T shirts bear 
the message improve the desert. 

PLANT A SIERRA CLUBBER. 

THE SOURCE 

American track coaches at the NCAA 
cross-country championships two weeks 
ago (SI, Dec. 8) were griping again about 
foreign athletes running for U.S. col¬ 
leges. The University of Texas at El Paso 
and Washington State, which finished 
one-two, had eight foreigners among 
their 10 scoring runners. 

What is remarkable about this is not 
so much that these top runners are for¬ 
eign as that seven arc Kenyans and, 
moreover, that five of the seven come 
from the same section of Kenya (Rift 
Valley, one of that country’s eight prov¬ 
inces). The five had competed against one 
another in the Rift Valley high school 
cross-country championships in 1971, 
and three of them (John Ngeno and Josh¬ 
ua Kimeto of Washington Stale and 
Sammy Maritim of UTEP) finished one- 
two-three in Kenya’s national high 
school championship the same year. In¬ 
deed, Rift Valley runners took eight of 
the first nine places in that race. 

Kenya, which is slightly smaller than 
Texas in area, has a population of more 
than 13 million, but of the 25 or so Ken¬ 
yans now on track scholarships in the 
U.S., 17 are from Rift Valley. Kenya has 
more than 40 tribal groups, but runners 
from just two of these tribes—including 
such heroes as Kipchoge Keino and Ben 


Jipcho—have accounted for all 45 track 
medals that Kenya has won in the Olym¬ 
pic and Commonwealth Games. Fur¬ 
thermore, outstanding runners from 
neighboring Ethiopia, Tanzania and 
Uganda come from tribes that are close¬ 
ly related to these two. 

HOMAGE TO GOTHAM 

An approving comment on New York 
comes from our Kansas City correspon¬ 
dent Ted O’Leary, who says, "Out here 
in the hinterlands New York has been 
getting a bad press. We are led to be¬ 
lieve that its people are cither bums who 
live off the public trough or the pam¬ 
pered rich. But now we hear about the 
Brooklyn College football team, and our 
attitude changes. We read that Vince 
Gargano, the head coach, had his sal¬ 
ary reduced from $3,200 to nothing be¬ 



cause of the city’s budget crisis, and that 
his players buy their own shoes and prac¬ 
tice in their old high school jerseys. We 
note that the team’s budget this season 
was $8,500, a sum that wouldn’t pay 
the recruiting phone bill at a lot of big 
colleges. Gargano said that the school 
got its players the best helmets money 
could buy, but had to scrimp on other 
things, such as buying meals for the team 
on game days. Yet Brooklyn got through 
its season (six wins, one defeat) and was 
invited to play in the Coco Bowl in San 
Juan against the Inter-American Uni¬ 
versity of Puerto Rico (Brooklyn won 
50-12). To accustom themselves to San 
Juan’s tropical heat, the players 
worked out in the furnace room at Roose- 
contlnued 
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To those 

people who thought 
they couldn’t afford 
aXerox copier. 


When Xerox decided to lower 
its prices, we made a lot of people 
very happy. 

It seems that many people who 
thought they couldn’t afford us 
began to think again. 

But price alone is no reason to 
get a Xerox copier or duplicator. 

A machine that never 
grows old. 

At Xerox, we never stop trying 
to improve our machines. Even 
after they’re yours. 

In the last two years alone, we 
updated nearly 200,000 rental 
machines. At no extra charge. 

That’s why, with Xerox, there’s 
no such thing as last year’s model. 

People as advanced 
as the machines. 

Our sales reps, tech reps and 
industry specialists are the best 
trained and most experienced in 
the industry. 

Each year, some 6,000 of our 
people graduate from the Xerox 
International Training Center with 
the latest information on sales, 
service and systems management. 

And they keep going to school 
to keep up-to-date. 

So whether you’re in law, bank¬ 
ing, government, transportation, 
or any other business, our people 
can show you new ways to manage 
your paperwork and keep your 
communications running smoothly. 


A lot of machines that 
solve a lot of problems. 

We can offer you everything 
from a S2.00 a day desk top copier 
to the most advanced duplicating 
machine ever developed: the Xerox 
9200 Duplicating System. 

And in between, we have 
portable copiers, color copiers, 
large document copiers, reduction 
duplicators, computer form 
printers and microfilm printers; 
some 20 different kinds of machines 
that can handle virtually any kind 
ofjob you can hand them. 

'Vbu can rent it or you 
can own it. 

We’ll lease you one of our 
copiers or duplicators for as short as 
30 days or as long as 12 months. 
(There’s a discount on annual 
contracts.) 

Or we’ll sell you one of our 
machines outright and include a 
service contract if you wish. 

All this and less. 

Business does not live by price 
alone. 

But when you consider all the 
things Xerox offers, and that you 
can now get them for less, a lower 
price can’t hurt. 

XEROX 


if XEROX CORCOIlATld 


SCORECARD continued 


veil Hall on the Brooklyn campus. 

“ ‘There is a nice spirit,’ said Dr. 
Charles Tobcy, the school's athletic di¬ 
rector. ‘Maybe that’s the way athletics 
should be.’ 

“Maybe so,” our correspondent con¬ 
cludes, “and maybe such football hot¬ 
beds as Norman, Okla.: Columbus, 
Ohio; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; South Bend, 
Ind. and Lincoln, Neb. could learn some¬ 
thing positive about their favorite sport 
from much-maligned New York.” 

HEY, WHAT'S HAPPENING? 

Here is a report from Golf and Football 
Writer Dan Jenkins' Department of 
Tracking Down Spicy Rumors at the 
Close of the Year. 

Rumor: the NFL is sure to go to a 16- 
game regular season in 1976. Some play¬ 
ers arc in favor of it. By adding to the 
season's games they would lose two of 
those hated exhibitions and make more 
money. 

Our spies say: Not likely very soon, 
and certainly not in 1976. 

Rumor: the Masters will eliminate the 
18-hole playoff on Monday in case of a 
tie, and go to “sudden death" on Sun¬ 
day, starting on hole No. 1. Why? A 
growing feeling that playoffs are anticli- 
mactic—and that the Monday TV audi¬ 
ence is deplorably small. 

Our spies say: Very possible. 

Rumor: Joe Namath will retire as a 
player and replace Alex Karras on ABC- 
TV’s Monday Night Football. 

Our spies say; If the money can be 
worked out, probably. Namath was first 
choice to take over for Don Meredith. 

Rumor: Oklahoma's Leroy Selmon, 
the renowned defensive lineman, and 
California's Chuck Muncie, the all-pur¬ 
pose back, will be the first two collegians 
selected in the NFL draft. 

Our spies say. Absolutely, if Tampa 
and Seattle are as smart as the rest of 
the league. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST 

Philanthropy, historically, is the off¬ 
spring of great wealth. It is refreshing to 
note then, that as the salaries of profes¬ 
sional athletes have increased, so, too, 
has their generosity—of a few, anyway. 
Notable among these is Muhammad Ali. 
In New York to promote his new book, 
Ali heard on an evening TV newscast that 
the city's Hillside Aged Program was to 
be closed for lack of money. Hillside 
serves elderly people, including Jewish 


refugees from Nazi persecution during 
and before World War II, but the in¬ 
flation-recession bind had Hillside on 
the ropes- until Ali appeared the morn¬ 
ing after the newscast. 

“I understand you need a lot of mon¬ 
ey to stay open," he said. “I'll give it to 
you.” He pledged $100,000, and Hill¬ 
side's directors announced later in the 
day that the center would remain open 
indefinitely. Ali stayed for an hour or so, 
chatting with the old folks and kissing 
the ladies on the cheek. His visit to the 
home had been spontaneous, and report¬ 
ers did not hear about it until after he 
had gone. Asked later to explain, Ali 
said, “You just don't announce things 
like that. They're not for publicity. Ser¬ 
vice to others is the rent I pay for my 
room here on earth.” 

SCORE ONE FOR THE AAU 

Those who saw the 1972 U.S. men’s 
Olympic Track and Field Trials at Eu¬ 
gene, Ore. will remember a bizarre as¬ 
pect of that scene: the campus at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon resembled a refugee 
camp. Most of the 500 athletes who were 
competing had paid their own way to the 
Trials (many had hitchhiked) and a great 
number of them were scrounging around 
for sleeping places anywhere, even on 
floors in the dormitories. 

At the Amateur Athletic Union's 88th 
annual convention last week in New Or¬ 
leans one of the priorities was to estab¬ 
lish better conditions for the 1976 Trials, 
which will be in Eugene next June, and 
it is good to report that the AAU can do 
some things right. Thanks primarily to 
the efforts of Dr. Leroy Walker and Pat 
Rico, who head the men's and women’s 
track and field committees respectively, 
the USOC has agreed to pay the athletes' 
transportation costs to the Trials. Liv¬ 
ing expenses at Eugene w ill come from 
gate receipts. Even so, there still may not 
be sufficient funds for all who meet the 
Olympic qualifying standards, but that 
apparently is not a deterrent. “We 
thought of limiting the fields in order to 
save money,” Dr. Walker says, "but we 
felt it would not be fair. If we get 60 
sprinters who qualify, we want all of 
them to go to Eugene. If we need more 
money, we'll just have to find more mon¬ 
ey." In events in which few, if any, 
American athletes are likely to meet the 
standards—as in the women's shot put— 
a minimum of 12 will be invited to 
compete. 


Last chance to qualify will be in the 
1976 AAU championships at UCLA a 
week before the Trials. For the first time 
the men's and women’s championships 
will be conducted jointly, as w ill the Tri¬ 
als themselves. “The women need to be 
exposed to large crowds, to quality fa¬ 
cilities and expertise," says Pat Rico. “In 
1972 we had the women’s Trials at a high 
school in Frederick, Md., and only a cou¬ 
ple of thousand spectators came." 

BIG RED LIVES 

Remember Big Red, the mascot pig of 
the CooperCity (Fla.) High School foot¬ 
ball team whose big moment was to 
come at the end of the season when she 
was to become the main course at the 
team's barbecue? There was such a pro¬ 
test over Red's intended fate (Score- 
card, Oct. 20) that school officials fi¬ 
nally moved to spare thesuddcnly famous 
sow. Last week at the barbecue Big Red 
was there, alive, and two other pigs of 
lesser celebrity were the main course. 

And the future? “The principal of 
Pompano Beach High has some boar 
hogs," says Cooper City High Principal 
Donald Linton, "and we’re going to 
mate Big Red and produce some little 
Reds." Adds the principal, sighing, "I 
still can't believe a pig can get this much 
publicity." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Paul Wiggin, coach of the injury-rid¬ 
den Kansas City Chiefs, on his search for 
a healthy defensive back: "He doesn’t 
have to be all-pro. It's now to the point 
of asking whether he can run backward 
and yell for help at the same time.” 

• Jack Riley, coach of the victorious 1960 
U.S. Olympic hockey team, on America's 
slim chances of winning again in 1976: 
“The U.S. team is preparing for the 
Olympic Games by playing Boston Col¬ 
lege, New Hampshire, Dartmouth. 
The Russians are preparing by play¬ 
ing the Bruins, the Flyers, the Cana- 
diens." 

• Wall Frazier, of the New York Knicks, 
on the broadening effect college has had 
on his brother Keith, now at Kansas 
State: "He's becoming more open. Last 
time I talked to him he even said three 
words: ‘Send me money.' ’’ 

• Dallas Hickman, Washington Redskin 
defensive end from the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia, asked who gave him the nick¬ 
name "Berkeley”: “George Allen. He 
told me he can't stand Dallas." end 
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Improved. Improved. 

Improved. Improved. Improved. Improved. 

The 1976 Ford Maverick...backed by 
six years of honing, refining, improving. 


68% of Maverick’s 
scheduled maintenance 
requirements 
reduced or eliminated. 

Over the last 3 years 68% of the sched¬ 
uled maintenance requirements for 6- 
cylinder Mavericks have been reduced 
or eliminated. This is based on a com¬ 
parison of 1973 and 1976 car models. 
This is just one example of how Ford has 
been continually improving Maverick. 

You see, we’ve kept Maverick's basic 
soundness of construction and engineer¬ 
ing (after all, why change a winner?), and 
each year made it a little better. 


’76 Ford Maverick. 

Still the simple machine. 

The first Maverick was introduced as a tough, 
•reliable compact. Simple to operate. Simple 
to service. And 6 years later. Maverick's still 
the same—only better than before' After all, 
when you build a car over 1,667.000 times 
you know how to build it right! The "old 
reliable" new 76 ford Maverick. still The 
Simple Machine. Backed by millions of 
owner-driven miles. Available in 2-door or 
4-door family Sedan 



Independent reclining seats: optional Alpine plaid- 
seat covering. 

And, for '76 we've also improved 
Maverick’s gas mileage . With its base 200 
CID engine (not available in California) 
and standard manual transmission, 
Maverick has EPA estimates of 30 mpg 
highway, 22 city. 

That’s better than any 6-cylinder im¬ 
port! Of course, your actual mileage will 
vary with the kind of driving you do, 
how you drive, optional equipment and 
your car’s condition. 

And as standard features for '76 we’ve 
also added manual front disc brakes 
and floor-operated parking brakes, plus 
a handsome new grille. 

Still the same, only better than before 
.. .the dependable ’76 Ford Maverick. 

Backed by 6 years of honing, refining, 
and improving. 


Here are a few 
of Maverick’s yearly 
improvement highlights. 

After the successful introduction of 
the 2-door Maverick, R>rd intro¬ 
duced the 4-door sedan. This made 
Maverick a true family compact, 
that handles 5 without fuss! 

The base model was upgraded 
with 14" wheels and tires. Side door 
guard rails added. Air circulation 
improved for better ventilation. 5 
MPH energy-absorbing bumper 
systems. Improved safety design 
roof structure. Thicker paint for 
greater durability. Spark plug wires 
and heating shield upgraded. 
Radial-ply tires and solid state igni¬ 
tion became standard features. 

These are just a few of the yearly 
improvements that make Maverick 
such an honest value —the de¬ 
pendable family compact you can 
count on 


The closer you look,the better we look. 
See your local Ford Dealer. 

FORD MAVERICK 




Maverick 4-door sedan with luxury decor option. 







Sports Illustrated 
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THE BAD BOY WHO 




WENT GOOD 


Well, at least temporarily. After the disgraceful behavior 


that almost cost him a place in the semifinals. Hie Nastase produced some marvelous tennis to 


defeat the hometown favorite at the Masters tournament in Stockholm by CLIVE GAMMON 



was granted a reprieve by Arthur Ashe, iron¬ 
ically the man whom he most ofrended. 


S prawled in an aisle of the Tennis- 
hullen in Stockholm last week, feet 
stuck out like invasion barges, jaws 
chomping steadily in gloomy concentra¬ 
tion, great predatory nose twitching, Ilie 
Nastase watched Arthur Ashe play Man¬ 
uel Orantes in the last of the preliminary 
round-robin matches of the Commercial 
Union Masters Tournament. 

It was a contest that was hardly im¬ 
portant to Ashe. He had already qual¬ 
ified for the semifinals. But it mattered a 
great deal to Nastase and to Orantes. If 
Orantes won, he could join Ashe, Bjorn 
Borg and Guillermo Vilas in the play¬ 
offs. Otherwise the place would go to 


Nastase. And to an outsider, the odds 
had to be heavily stacked in Orantes' fa¬ 
vor. To begin with, he had all the mo¬ 
tivation in the world to win. The Mas¬ 
ters, a tournament of increasing stature 
that brings together the eight top-scor¬ 
ing players on the Commercial Union 
Life Assurance Grand Prix circuit, of¬ 
fered a first prize of S40.000. Also, as even 
a casual observer of the tennis scene 
could attest, Arthur had no special rea¬ 
son for extending a friendly, helping 
hand to Ilie. 

Only a few days previously, indeed, 
summoning up what is probably the most 
pejorative word in his gentlemanly vo- 
rondrtued 
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BAD BOY continued 

cabulary, Ashe had called Nastasc “that 
ass.” For an uncomfortable 24 hours, un¬ 
til a committee of officials in hasty con¬ 
clave reversed the umpire's decision to 
disqualify both Nastase and Ashe and de¬ 
clared Ashe the winner of their early 
match, the president of the Association 
of Tennis Professionals (Ashe) was in the 
undignified position of being equally pe¬ 
nalized for a joint public pratfall with the 
biggest clown in sport (Nastase). Up in 
the stands, therefore, furiously pounding 
his gum, Nastase might have been jus¬ 
tifiably pessimistic. 

The story of the trouble is confused 
but it seems clear that the night before 
the tournament started, Nastase was 
holding court in the cocktail bar of the 
Grand Hotel in Stockholm. “I’m going 
to drive Ashe crazy tomorrow,” an eaves¬ 
dropper claims to have heard him say. 
“I’m going to give him all the old tricks 
and some of my new ones.” At this point, 


Guillermo Vilas fell to Nastase in the semis. 



Ashe entered. "Hi, Negroni,” Nastase 
hailed him familiarly, “I’m going to give 
you a hard time tomorrow." 

What is in the public domain is that 
at 15-40, with Ashe ahead 4-1 in the final 
set, Nastase served before Ashe was 
ready. After losing the second set, Nas¬ 
tase had bashed the ball against the side 
board very close to the linesman who had 
called his last shot out. He had been 
warned then and he was warned again 
when Ashe caught the ball on the pre¬ 
mature serve. "All the time he isn’t 
ready," Nastase yelled. Then he began 
to mime serve. Ashe walked off a mo¬ 
ment before the German referee, Horst 
Klosterkemper, could disqualify Nasta¬ 
se, and was disqualified also. 

So as Nastase watched Ashe fail to 
take advantage of six break points 
against Orantes in the fourth game, the 
gum took an even worse beating. But 
then, considering maybe that he had tor¬ 
tured Nastase enough, Ashe began to 
play, committing himself at the net, push¬ 
ing the game at Orantes. He tied the first 
set at 4-4 and won 6-4. When he took 
the first game of the second set, Nastase 
unwound himself, stopped chomping, 
and moved off. 

Even Nastase, though, could hardly 
have foretold the astonishing surrender 
that Orantes was about to make. In the 
second set the Spaniard offered a public 
concession of the match, losing 12 of the 
last 13 points and ending by wildly bang¬ 
ing the ball out of the court. Handed an 
alibi after the game, he turned it down. 
"I wasn’t tired," he said. "I’m still fresh. 
But all week things have not been quite 
right... it is political." He implied that 
the Swedish crowd had been against him 
because of recent events in Spain, though 
in fact the fans had shown exemplary 
sportsmanship even when their hero 
Borg was playing. (Later, after winning 
the doubles title with Juan Gisbert, Or¬ 
antes admitted he might have exagger¬ 
ated. "It’s been a long season," he said.) 

By the weekend, then, the form of the 
semifinals had emerged. Ashe had even 
cleared up the Nastase problem. “Uie’s 
been very nice to me today,” he said, af¬ 
ter beating Orantes. "Why shouldn’t he 
be? I've just given him the $40,000 
chance.” Old Nasty himself sealed the 
truce with a bouquet of flowers. "If I 
meet him in the final,” said Arthur, "I 
won’t be walking off again. Things are 
completely normal now.” 

But before such a final could be played. 
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Borg was looking for someplace to hide as 


Ashe had to beat Borg and Nastase had 
a seemingly much tougher task in meet¬ 
ing Vilas, the winner of the 1974 Mas¬ 
ters at Melbourne when he defeated— 
who else—Hie. The sensible money in 
Stockholm was confident of an Ashe- 
Vilas final match. 

The money was entirely wrong. In the 
first semifinal, Ashe started lethargically, 
losing his first service game. "He’s al¬ 
ways been a slow starter," a supporter 
said hopefully. “Most times he’s won this 
year he’s lost the first set.” As he did on 
this occasion, 6-4. Ashe’s authority was 
spasmodic. More often there were 
smashes missed and drop shots placed six 
inches from the top of the net. The re¬ 
covery that his friends hoped for seemed 
to be coming in the second set, when Ashe 
began to take advantage of Borg's inac¬ 
curate first and weak second service, but 
even though Ashe took it 6-3, there were 
ominous lapses. 

Ashe’s recovery could not be main¬ 
tained. In spite of available break points 
early in the third set, he went down 6-2 
and the real crux came in the fourth when 
each of the first three games was bitterly 
contested, moving again and again to 
deuce. Ashe took one out of the three 
but it was his last stand. Borg won 6-2 
to enter the final. 

“I wasn’t unsure how to play him. I 
know how to play him. I’ve played him 
on this type of court a million times,” 
Ashe said later, still seemingly bewil¬ 
dered. "He’s played against me before 
just as well as he did today in the last 
two sets. That first set at Wimbledon he 







he took a trouncing in front of local fans. 


was just as good. But my approach shots 
got me into trouble today." And Ashe 
had also served seven double faults. "I 
haven’t been serving well this entire tour¬ 
nament,” he said. "So that was nothing 
new today.” 

More significant, what Ashe probably 
lost for good was the chance of a double 
triumph. “I’ve said before you’ve got to 
be strong as an ox to win the WCT and 
the Masters in one year," he said. "It 
can be done, but I don’t think I’ll ever 
do it now. This was about my last shot 
at it. I’ll be trying again, but not as hard 
as I did this year." 

Anyone arriving half an hour after 
the start of the Nastasc-Vilas semifinal 
would have missed the first set because 
Nastase had it wrapped up in 23 min¬ 
utes flat, score 6-0. In the second set 
Vilas' only achievement was to stiffen a 
helter-skelter rout into an orderly retreat: 
at one point he stood holding his head 
in both hands, visibly trying to compel 
himself to concentrate on his attack. But 
a fighting retreat was all he could man¬ 
age. Nastase was outplaying him all the 
time, making him come to the net instead 
of working, as he likes to, frdm the base 
line and forcing him into volleying er¬ 
rors. Nastase, 6-3. In what was to be the 
last set, four successive games went 
against service but the final break was in 
Nastase's favor as Vilas drove a forehand 
shot helplessly into the net. After that, 
Nastase cruised home, 6-4. 

So there it was. Into the semis by the 
grace of Ashe, Nastase had survived him. 
"I have not played as well since 1973," 


Nastase said after meeting Vilas. Perhaps 
significantly, also, he had gone through 
the match without any serious temper 
problems, having got rid of his tension 
in one short, improper piece of advice 
snarled to a photographer early in the 
second set. "I think the Masters is my 
tournament,’' he declared happily. 

Up until this week, indeed, he had 
reached the finals four times and won the 
title three times, in 1971, 1972 and 1973. 
And the $40,000 now riding on the Borg 
final would be useful. "Boy, I’m scared 
nervous," he confessed. "Tomorrow I 
will have had three years of marriage. So 
I bought her a fur coat, $2,000. But ev¬ 
erybody has to buy a coat sometime, 
huh?" This was in sly reference to the 
sartorial triumph of the Stockholm tour¬ 
nament, the magnificent black bear coat 
that Ashe had bought to protect himself 
from the sharp Swedish air. The detente 
symbolized by the bouquet of flowers was 
being eroded at a fast pace. 

The sartorial flop of this affair, by com¬ 
mon consent, was the bilious yellow out¬ 
fit in which Bjorn Borg had appeared 
through the week. "Like a hard-boiled 
egg yolk that's been in the water all 
night,” a perceptive critic put it. But on 
Sunday afternoon in the final, Borg and 
his yellow were not in the public eye for 
very long. In fact, they were on display 
just 65 minutes, a distressingly short pe¬ 
riod for the program planners of Swed¬ 
ish TV, who had set aside a full three 
hours for the event. Nastase demolished 
Borg in even less time than he had taken 
to dispose of Vilas, in a style that showed 
not only the limitations of Borg’s game 
but, more important, the classic skills of 
Nastase that lie on call behind the clown¬ 
ing facade. 

Because above all it was an elegant 
massacre, an outstanding visual image, 
the lovely, curled backhand strokes from 
Nastase, and the ball dropping precisely 
in the corners. From the time that he 
broke Borg’s service in the fourth game, 
the result was not seriously in doubt. 
There was a minor Borg revival in the 
sixth when he leapt high for two succes¬ 
sive smashes, with the crowd giving 
him a sustained, deep-throated Swedish 
cheer, but then Nastase pushed an almost 
contemptuous shot past him, turned to 
the still hopeful fans and puffed out his 
chest like one of the half-frozen pigeons 
in the snow outside the Tennis/talleti. In 
that first set the critical game was prob¬ 
ably the seventh when Nastase came back 


from 30-40 to win. In the eighth another 
of his many passing shots put him at set 
point and he broke Borg. 

For everyone except the home crowd 
the match now offered the satisfaction 
similar to that which comes when a styl¬ 
ish, classical boxer coldly cuts up a plod¬ 
der, a comparison that is a little unfair, 
perhaps, to Borg, but gets to the truth 
in a reasonable way. The Swede would 
have been very happy to slug it out from 
the base line, moving his opponent across 
the court and finally coming in for a 
fast kill at the net. But he was never per¬ 
mitted to achieve this. Instead, Nastase 
kept drawing him closer and closer to 
the net, bewildering him into more and 
more misses, as he had done with Vilas 
the previous evening. In the last set, 
Borg’s first service had become as innoc¬ 
uous as his second, and Nastase, spoon¬ 
ing up drop shots that Borg helplessly 
smashed into the net, was able to take 
the time to produce an impudent shim¬ 
my for the crowd which, in spite of its 
disappointment, stayed with Borg until 
the end, a bitter one for the Swede with 
the game scores 6-2, 6-2, 6-1. 

Long before that end came, somebody 
said, "The only way that Nasty can lose 
now is by walking off the court." That 
wasn’t very likely, as Nasty himself made 
clear when he announced the new re¬ 
formed Nastase after the match. "This 
is the second time I concentrate in—how 
old am I, 29?—in 29 years. The first time 
was yesterday. I realize now,” he went 
on, deadpan, “that it’s good for my 
game.” And good for the game of ten¬ 
nis, he might have added. end 



Ashe's bearskin coat was a smash, anyway. 






Bull had not been an effective passer for much of the year, but late in the first half 


ARKANSAS 
TELLS 
AN AGGIE 
JOKE 

It's the one about Texas A&M on its 
way to an undefeated season and the 
Cotton Bowl when it meets this Hog 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 


D id you hear the one about the Aggie 
fox? He gnawed off three of his feet 
but not the one in the trap. Even Milton 
Berle might be reluctant to tell a joke like 
that, but people would fall down laugh¬ 
ing at it in Arkansas this week, now that 
the Aggies are funny again. Well, not ex¬ 
actly funny perhaps, but at least more 
vulnerable than at any time in the past 
few months, when the Texas A&M foot¬ 
ball team was doing all the laughing. 

Until last Saturday afternoon the Ag¬ 
gies were climbing toward the top of the 
national polls, appeared headed for the 
Cotton Bowl as Southwest Conference 
champions and boasted a defensive unit 
that was carrying them to their first un¬ 
defeated season in 35 years. The only 
thing they had to do was beat the Uni¬ 
versity of Arkansas in Little Rock. Ar¬ 
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kansas had lost two games—to Texas and 
Oklahoma State—and Coach Frank 
Broyles was hearing the yelps of angry 
fans as they crept closer to the Fayette¬ 
ville campus, wondering what Broyles 
had done for them lately. 

Broyles had watched from a television 
booth as the Aggies destroyed the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas with an impressive dis¬ 
play of muscle the day after Thanks¬ 
giving. When he went home he gathered 
his own defensive unit together and 
walked them through the Aggie plays. 
The Texas A&M defense seemed to be 
too tough to handle, but Broyles figured 
the Aggie offense could be dealt with. 
Mix in a little luck and a good kicking 
game, Broyles thought, and Arkansas 
might be able to win a close one. “Ac¬ 
tually, we’re lucky to be in this position,” 


he said early in the week. “A&M 
knocked Texas back to even with us. 
Now all we have to do is win this one 
game. We don’t have to win four in a 
row or anything incredible like that. The 
Aggies have a great defense, but the fact 
is so do we. We’ve had a lot of people 
hurt on our defense. When they come 
back, nobody is going to step on us, not 
the Aggies or anybody else.” 

“We walked through the Aggie offen¬ 
sive plays until we knew them as well as 
the Aggies did,” said Arkansas Defensive 
End Johnnie Meadors after the game. 
“We knew what they were going to run 
and when. So it was just a matter of stop¬ 
ping them." Broyles told his defense to 
forget about the Aggies' passing. “If they 
throw the ball, they won't do it much and 
they won’t hurt us with it.” he said. 



In the first half on a cool, misty af¬ 
ternoon with an overcast that caused 
the lights to be turned on, the two de¬ 
fensive units were in charge, though not 
so much because of their superiority as 
because of offensive ineptness. Arkansas 
was playing without its two best run¬ 
ning backs (one of them, Ike Forte, got 
into the game briefly) and without the 
quarterback who had started the sea¬ 
son. The Aggies were without the quar¬ 
terback who started last week against 
Texas but did have the services of Mike 
Shipman, who had been No. I earlier 
in the year. For whatever reason, both 
offenses kept making mistakes. Arkansas 
twice missed receivers open for touch¬ 
downs on halfback passes, and the Ag¬ 
gies blew a 22-yard field goal. As the 
game lumbered on, boring and scoreless, 
there seemed to be a faint crackling 
sound in the air—the sound of millions 
of television sets being cut off around 
the country. 

Then the Aggies shanked a punt out 
of bounds on their 41—the sort of break 
Broyles had been hoping for—and Ra- 
zorback Quarterback Scott Bull, a se¬ 
nior who had been less than sensational 
as a passer, threw to Flanker Teddy 
Barnes deep in the end zone with 34 
seconds remaining. Barnes was well cov¬ 
ered by two defenders, but one went up 
prematurely and in doing so screened 
out the other. Barnes timed his own leap 
perfectly and made a tumbling catch just 
inside the back line. The effect on the 
Aggies was numbing. It had seemed as 
if they might get out of the half 0-0 
even though they were outplayed, but 
now it was 7-0 and the touchdown looked 
like a mountain. 

It was only the second time this year 
the Aggies had been behind at the half. 
Down 14-13 to Rice, A&M scored twice 
at the start of the third period to put the 
game away. But against Arkansas the 
Aggies looked dazed as the Razorbacks 
got more exercised and confident. The 
Arkansas defense began flowing onto the 
ball so fast that one might have suspect¬ 
ed the Razorbacks did indeed know what 
was being said in the Aggie huddle. Ear¬ 
ly in the third quarter Bull threw to Tight 
End Doug Yoder for a 35-yard gain to 
set up a seven-yard touchdown run by 
Micheal Forrest. 

Still stalled, the Aggies benched Ship- 
man and went with freshman Quarter¬ 
back Keith Baker, who fumbled three 
times. Shipman returned long enough to 


fumble himself and Meadors recovered 
in the end zone for another third-period 
touchdown that, with an earlier 33-yard 
field goal by Steve Little, put Arkansas 
ahead 24-0. All of which convinced 
A&M there was little use hoping for 
that national championship. 

“By then we could hear the Aggies 
talking to each other and we knew they 
were falling apart," said Arkansas De¬ 
fensive End Ivan Jordan. Razorback 
Guard Mike Campbell had detected 
signs of an Aggie collapse even sooner. 
“They got mad,” he said. “Their center 
complained to the referee that I was lin¬ 
ing up offsides. That was because he 
couldn't block me and he didn't know 
how to take it. We got on them so quick 
that it upset them.” 

Baker did run 24 yards for a touch¬ 


down that gave the Aggies a chance with 
eight minutes left, but another fumble ru¬ 
ined the opportunity and led to the final 
touchdown in a 31-6 Arkansas victory. 

“Our defense out-Aggied the Aggies," 
said a happy Broyles after Arkansas had 
received its official Colton Bowl invita¬ 
tion. A&M, which wound up in a three- 
way tie with Texas and Arkansas for the 
SWC championship, will face USC in the 
Liberty Bowl, while Texas goes to the 
Bluebonnet Bowl against Colorado. 

‘‘I’m embarrassed for Aggies every¬ 
where,” said A&M Coach Emory Bel- 
lard. “We did a pathetic job. We played 
miserably in a situation where we need¬ 
ed to play exceptionally. To come this 
far and then not reach our goal, it makes 
me sick.” Or, as the Aggie joke has it, a 
long way but still in the trap. ind 



CAPTAIN KORN USED HIS HEAD 


San Francisco struggled through three overtimes to get to the NCAA soccer finals, but once there the Dons routed 
the favored hometowners of Southern Illinois and their leader bopped in a goal himself by SAM MOSES 


S occer will eventually make it big in 
the U.S.,” said one fan to another 
at the NCAA championships in Ed- 
wardsville. III. last week. *’But it would 
happen a whole lot faster if it weren't for 
one thing.” 

“Like what?” asked the other. 

“The players’ names,” said the first. 
“Howard University is the defending 
champion, right? Look at their roster: 
Tunde Balogun, Yomi Bamiro, Sunday 
Izeubigic. ... Kids have to identify with 
players before they can really get into any 
sport. Whoever heard of a father telling 
his son to drink his milk so he can grow 
up to be like Sunday Izcubigie?" 

Foreign-born players, who so domi¬ 
nate collegiate soccer, could always 
oblige by changing their names to Biff 
Magee, or at least taking two-syllable 
tags, like Pele. For the next year, how¬ 
ever, that won’t be necessary, because the 
new NCAA champion is a school whose 
roster includes its share of odd names— 
an Andy Atuegbu here and a Kjell Tvedt 
there—but at least, by gosh, the Dons of 
San Francisco University have a leader 
they call plain old Paul Korn. Captain 
Korn, if you please, from San Francisco 
by the Bay. On Saturday the Dons edged 
Brown 2-1 in the semifinal and on Sun¬ 
day scored a mighty upset by beating 
Southern Illinois 4-0 in the final. And 
Captain Korn even took his team to 
church on Saturday night. 

Going into the semifinals, Howard was 
favored to repeat as champion, mostly 
because it had eliminated Clemson, 
ranked No. 1 in the nation at the end of 
the season by the Intercollegiate Soccer 
Association of America, in regional play¬ 
offs a week earlier. In the NCAA's South¬ 
ern region, however. No. 5-ranked How¬ 
ard had been seeded above Clemson by 
the NCAA’s regional selection commit¬ 
tee, a decision that particularly incensed 
Clemson's coach, Ibrahim Ibrahim, who 


as rating chairman of the ISAA was re¬ 
sponsible for ranking college teams. The 
seeding meant that when Clemson met 
Howard in the regional playoffs, the 
game was played on Howard’s humpy 
field in Washington, D.C., and the Bi- 
sons won 3-1. 

SIU had earned its spot among the 
final four by beating its neighbor and 
nemesis—and 1972 and 1973 national 
champion—St. Louis 2-1. Brown got 
there by beating No. 3-ranked Cornell 
3-0, which was especially gratifying for 
the Bruins because they had lost their reg¬ 
ular-season game to Cornell, and had 
backed into a tie for the Ivy League 
championship when the Big Red blew its 
last two league games. San Francisco had 
the best record of any team at Edwards- 
ville. The Dons’ only loss in 22 games 
had come at the feet of rugged Philadel¬ 
phia Textile the day after San Francisco 
had smashed St. Louis in the season 
opener 5-2. 

Captain Korn had accurately predict¬ 
ed that the Dons would beat Brown in 
the semifinals by 2-1, but he never 
thought it would require three overtimes. 
San Francisco used a fierce, icy wind to 
good advantage in controlling the first 
half—the Dons took 12 shots and al¬ 
lowed the Bruins only three—yet neither 
team could score. Each registered once 
in the second half and then struggled 
scorelessly through the first two overtime 
periods. After 127 minutes of play, the 
Dons' Greg McKeown faced Brown’s 
goalkeeper, Dave Flaschen, one-on-one. 
McKeown looked Flaschen in the eye, 
dared him, drew him out, did a stutter- 
step, then flipped the ball to forward Mai 
Roche, who put San Francisco in the 
finals by slamming it into the net. 

The second semi was not quite as tame, 
and its star, SIU freshman Greg Villa, 
succinctly summed it up, “Howard came 
out hillin’ and we were ready for ’em.” 


For confirmation. Villa displayed a fat 
lip. In all, the Cougars and the Bisons 
drew 43 fouls and eight yellow caution 
cards, a formal warning for a serious 
foul—two of them and you’re out. Three 
players were ejected from the game. 

Villa, a 6', 190-pound striker, shot 14 
times and set up SIU’s first goal at 5:30 
when one of his shots bounced off the 
crossbar and was knocked into the net 
by Tim Twellman. Villa got an assist. 
Then Lincoln Peddic, Howard’s top scor¬ 
er, put in an equalizer. With about 7:30 
left in the half. Villa nearly kicked Bison 
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Goalie Allen Gillem in the teeth. It was 
apparently an accident, but Gillem is an 
adventurous spirit, always ready to leave 
the net, and had already been knocked 
around quite a bit. The real trouble start¬ 
ed a minute later. Pcddie shoved the Cou¬ 
gars' best defensive player, Greg Makow- 
ski, while they were racing for a loose 
ball and Makowski flipped Peddie to the 
ground, using the corn-row braids in 
Peddie’s hair for a handle. Both were 
thrown out. 

Early in the second period Villa stole 
the ball from Fullback Samuel Acquah 
and charged in for a goal. Taking a pass 
from Steve Axmacher, he scored again 
at 17:13 of the half to make it 3-1. A few 
moments after that, Howard's Dominic 
Ezeani nailed Villa with a body block in 
midjump. Villa got up slowly and wob¬ 
bled to the bench, bleeding from the 
mouth and clutching his thigh. No pen¬ 
alty was called, except that normally 


mild-mannered Midfielder John Zacheis 
was banished from the Cougar bench and 
the game for expressing his displeasure 
with the referee's evaluation of the in¬ 
cident. The referees worked the rest of 
the game with their hands hovering over 
their pockets, yellow cards at the ready. 

“I think the guys got frustrated,” said 
Howard Coach Lincoln Phillips, explain¬ 
ing his team's aggressiveness. ‘‘We start¬ 
ed to foul unnecessarily." The emotional 
Howard players, a few of them fighting 
tears, strode out of the locker room 
amidst shouts to each other of, “Hold 
your head high, brothers!" 

"1 feel like we just won the champi¬ 
onship by beating Howard," said SIU 
Coach Bob Guelker, who coached the 
1972 Olympic team. "I’m higher than a 
kite right now. 1 feel like it's all over." 

Unhappily for Guelker, it wasn't. Next 
day, SIU looked as if it didn't belong on 
the same field with San Francisco as the 


Dons won with surprising ease. At the 
half they were up 3-0 on headers by Mc- 
Keown, Captain Korn and Victor Arbe- 
laez. The final goal was scored by Andy 
Atuegbu, who was named the tourna¬ 
ment's outstanding offensive player. SIU 
showed little of the opportunism it had 
displayed the day before, and blew sev¬ 
eral easy shots. And, as had happened 
to Howard on Saturday, frustrations be¬ 
gat penalties for SIU. 

San Francisco is coached by an Amer¬ 
ican-born, Rumanian-raised, silver- 
haired strategist named Steve Negocsco, 
whose own soccer prowess as a 16-year- 
old enabled him to befriend the guards 
of a German POW camp and escape. 
This was Negocsco's 15th consecutive 
winning season at San Francisco, which 
has had winning seasons for 30 years. But 
only once before has a West Coast team 
won the NCAA title— Negocsco’s Dons 
of 1966, naturally. ind 


Dons on way to victory are Mat Roche of England; most valuable offensive player Andy Atuegbu of Nigeria; Salvador Diaz of El Salvador. 
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NOW THE INCREDIBLE 
SHRINKING ABA 

Despite a ton of talent and an attractive game, the league is wasting 
away. Merger failing, it may well disappear by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


B efore Denver's Bobby Jones goes the 
way of Larry Csonka, James Schle- 
singcr and Saturday Night Live with How¬ 
ard Cosell, it is necessary to point out 
why he is worth saving and how to go 
about doing it. Before the Denver Nug¬ 
gets follow the Baltimore Claws, the San 
Diego Sails, the Utah Stars and the late 
and great New York City to that crowd¬ 
ed bankruptcy court in the sky, it is man¬ 
datory to discuss why the American Bas¬ 
ketball Association deserves to exist long 
past the spring thaw. To put it another 
way, it seems about time that all profes¬ 
sional basketball—players, owners, com¬ 
missioners. Larry Fleisher, Judge Robert 
L. Carter, Sonny Hill, everybody —did 
something to hold back the dawn. 

It has been eight years since the ABA 
was born on a wing and a prayer and 
George Mikan throwing up the first red- 
white-and-blue ball, demanding to be 
taken seriously and making much of its 
kinship with the American Football 
League, which had started from scratch, 
too. As the AFL had done before it in 
respect to the NFL, the ABA proclaimed 
that its game was faster and more excit¬ 
ing than the NBA's and insisted that 
there was room in the U.S. for its 11 fran¬ 
chises. Eight years later, however, all we 
are guaranteed from the ABA's admin¬ 
istrative geniuses are credibility gaps, a 
receivership sweepstakes and an ongoing 
disaster presided over by rookie Com¬ 
missioner Dave DcBusschcre and John 
Y. Brown Jr., who is president of the 
league and whose wife owns the Ken¬ 
tucky Colonels. 

Though overall ABA attendance has 
increased every year but one, only three 
of the original 11 cities remain. Though 
more and better young players have been 
signed every season, established stars 
such as Charlie Scott and George Mc¬ 
Ginnis keep leaving the league while cel¬ 
ebrated jump switchers such as Rick 
Barry and Billy Cunningham end up in 
the older NBA. Though some people in¬ 
deed find the ABA game faster, more 
colorful and exciting, and the three-point 


basket the best new wrinkle since the 
dunk shot, the new league never has 
caught on the way it should have. And 
the greatest irony is that just when the 
ABA is offering the best basketball it has 
ever played and has probably reached 
parity on the court with the NBA, the 
league seems to be withering on the vine. 
DeBusschere, hired specifically to take 
his glamorous name and image around 
the country, pumping up interest in the 
league, has been unable to stem the 
mounting disasters. 

Aside from daily sins of mismanage¬ 
ment and fumbling ownership—no dif¬ 
ferent from many professional sports op¬ 
erations (or any other business), really — 
what has hurt the ABA from the begin¬ 
ning has been the lack of a revenue- 
producing network television contract. 


which is where the ABA's and early AFL 
history part company. Born at a time 
when the appetite for pro football was be¬ 
coming insatiable, the AFL always had 
TV support, and by its sixth season had 
an NBC network contract with enough 
money in it to keep the new league sol¬ 
vent. But pro basketball in the 70s is not 
what pro football was to TV 10 years ear¬ 
lier. The NBA's Sunday afternoon rat¬ 
ings, first on ABC, then on CBS, have 
hardly been spectacular, and when NBC 
dropped its hockey telecasts this season, 
the network opted not for pro basketball 
and the ABA but for college basketball. 
The ratings of the college game during its 
March playoffs increased dramatically 
over the past few seasons, but the more 
important reason for the network's 
choice is that ABA demographics are 
sensationally unattractive to national TV 
advertisers; the New York Nets are in the 
No. 1 market, but St. Louis, the next 
highest team, is in No. 12. (The NBA is 
covered in Nos. 1 through 9.) 

Television is no small matter here or 
anywhere else. Cotton Fitzsimmons, the 
coach of the Atlanta Hawks, says, “For- 



Former Knick star DeBusschere's domain is 30% smaller than it was just two months ago. 
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John Y. is ABA president; Mrs. Brown owns the Colonels. 


getting the ABA for a moment. I’ve al¬ 
ways questioned whether the NBA could 
survive without a TV contract.” 

The CBS-NBA package is worth S9 
million a year to the older league, $500,- 
000 going to each of the 18 teams. So 
the ABA could be said to be one net¬ 
work contract away from solvency. 

Or folding. Or merger. A merger is 
what they think about night and day in 
the ABA, and not very much less in the 
NBA—and for exactly the same reasons 
that AFL and NFL owners finally saw 
merger as salvation. Competition has 
guaranteed that players’ salaries and bo¬ 
nuses would rise right through the Su¬ 
perdome roof. That escalation—NBA 
Commissioner Larry O'Brien revealed 
last week that the average pay in the N BA 
was $109,000 a year—in addition to the 
other rising costs of operating a pro team, 
has turned enough owners’ heads so that 
the majority of them now see merger as 
the only way back to sanity. The Phil¬ 
adelphia 76ers* Irv Kosloff says, “There 
must be only one league, by whatever 
method it takes to get it done." 

But at the moment merger is a topic 
that cannot be officially discussed under 
penalty of contempt of court. The ban is 
on so long as the case of “Oscar Rob¬ 
ertson, et al. vs. the National Basketball 
Association” sits before the federal 


bench of the Southern Dis¬ 
trict of New York. This is 
the suit filed by Robertson 
and all the NBA players in 
1970 that enjoins the NBA 
from entering into any 
merger discussions until it 
is settled. The suit chal¬ 
lenges the option clause, 
compensation rights and 
the college draft—all of 
which the players deem il¬ 
legal for prohibiting them 
"freedom of movement." 
At the same time, however, 
they are collecting their S8 
million or so a week with 
four months’ vacation. 

“Big O, et al." is sched¬ 
uled to be heard in June in 
a jury trial before Judge 
Carter, whose preliminary 
decisions indicate a sym¬ 
pathy for the players’ po¬ 
sition. Indeed, the judge 
has advised the NBA to 
settle out of court, but as a body the own¬ 
ers have ignored all compromise propos¬ 
als—including the players’ “right of first 
refusal” suggestion, which would make 
it possible for a team whose employee is 
playing out his option to match another 
team's offer to him. 

In the unlikely event that the owners 
win, a path would be clear to a merger 
in which a whole slew of unhappy Nat 
Turners would be in total bondage. On 
the other hand, if the players win (or if 
the NBA owners change their minds on 
a compromise), Larry Fleisher, general 
counsel of the NBA Players Association, 
says they would not then stand in the way 
of a merger; to maintain the size of the 
job market, they would favor it as a mat¬ 
ter of self-preservation. 

The problem facing the ABA is wheth¬ 
er the league can stick it out long enough. 
Recently the collapse of the Baltimore 
Claws led to the collapse of the San Di¬ 
ego Sails led to the collapse of the Utah 
Stars—and that leads to what.’ Want to 
bet on the Virginia Squires' survival? 
(When Dave Robisch, who had been 
both a Claw and a Sail this year, called 
his former coach at Denver, Larry 
Brown, for a job. Brown said something 
hilarious like, “Sure, Dave, and let you 
fold up our franchise, too?”) 

Ironically, several ABA owners would 


have preferred to abolish the Virginia 
and Utah franchises the very week San 
Diego went cold turkey, in order to get 
it over with, avoid the domino effect, re¬ 
distribute the players and come up bob¬ 
bing and weaving once more with six 
strong teams ready for a move into the 
NBA next year. But Virginia is still hang¬ 
ing on—at least until the next payroll. 

"It’s all over now,” Denver’s Brown 
said sadly last week. An original mem¬ 
ber of the league who has been through 
it all as player and coach on six different 
clubs (who can forget the legendary Oak¬ 
land Oaks?), Brown finally has been beat¬ 
en down by all the hopes and promises. 
“The ABA is through after this year,” 
he says. “I’ve always wanted to coach in 
the NBA, but I didn’t want it to happen 
like this.” 

Unfortunately, the options open to the 
ABA are few. 

The league can: 

1) Struggle on with seven teams—may¬ 
be six—and think about playing again 
next year with whatever is left. The pros¬ 
pect is incredible boredom, since a spec¬ 
tator can watch Indiana's Billy Keller go 
bombs away over Kentucky’s Louie 
Dampierjust so many times before fall¬ 
ing into a stupor. 

2) Pack up the tents altogether, put¬ 
ting 70 or 80 players out of jobs, some 
40 of whom will immediately try out for 
and make the NBA. This would create 
total chaos, not to mention a few hard 
feelings when some of the longtime N BA 
names find themselves out in the streets 
selling Bicentennial pencils. 

What is shown on the next page is so 
reasonable, so logical and makes so much 
good sense that it does not have a snow¬ 
man’s chance in Hades of being consid¬ 
ered. Structured the same way as the Na¬ 
tional Football League, these proposed 
American and National Conferences are 
split into three divisions apiece. The Na¬ 
tional is composed of 12 teams from the 
present NBA which would remain in 
their respective divisions (the present 
Central being disbanded and Washing¬ 
ton shifting to the East), while the Amer¬ 
ican consists of the remaining six NBA 
teams combined with the six surviving 
ABA franchises, taking into consider¬ 
ation territorial imperatives, natural ri¬ 
valries, balance of power and the Suez 
Canal. 

For instance, in the East the Cleveland 
continued 
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SHRINKING ABA continued 


Cavaliers and the Spirits of St. Louis 
(who will probably move to Cincinnati) 
would be obvious rivals a la the NFL’s 
Browns and Bengals. The Nets and 
Braves are in-state enemies, too, and an 
attraction: they drew 15,000 for an ex¬ 
hibition in Buffalo in October. 

While each Central Division team has 
a traditional rival from the old league in 


the new division (Kentucky-Indiana, At¬ 
lanta-New Orleans), each team in the 
West gains a new but natural opponent 
from the other league (Denver-Phoenix, 
Houston-San Antonio). 

Interconference games would be 
played just as in football, so that people 
in Portland could enjoy Julius Ervingand 
those in San Antonio could marvel at Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar. Playoffs would be 
set up with wild-card berths, just as in 
football, so that we could all watch the 
Nets choke, as we watch the Oakland 
Raiders choke every year. 

The conferences are put together pre¬ 
cisely for the benefit of the TV networks 
so that ABC, say, could telecast the 
games of one conference and CBS the 
other. Though the initial reaction might 
be to choose the older conference, how 
long could a network resist the audience 
drawn by the incomparable Dr. J; the 
spectacular David Thompson; the amaz¬ 
ing Bob McAdoo; and the likes of Mar¬ 
vin Barnes, George Gervin, Artis Gil¬ 
more, John Drew and everybody's favor¬ 
ite white draw, Pistol Pete Maravich? 

Of course, this setup is all too sensible 
ever to work. Even now the brilliant 
NBA thinkers are unlimbering their am¬ 
munition. Franklin Mieuli, president of 
the champion Golden State Warriors, 
says, “To bring in that many new teams 
would be sheer folly. We hardly know 
anything about these men. They would 
be our partners. We have criteria for 


franchise holders which include stability, 
character references, a lot of things. The 
ABA is nameless and faceless.” The 
words bring to mind everyone's descrip¬ 
tion of the players on Mieuli's own team 
last season, when it came out of nowhere 
to win the NBA title. Except for Rick 
Barry, the Warriots were “nameless and 
faceless,” too. 


Fitzsimmons of Atlanta repeats a com¬ 
mon complaint of the older league. “It's 
hard enough selling NBA teams," Cot¬ 
ton says. “How would they draw in our 
arenas? Erving? Thompson? Hey, one 
man doesn't draw. You draw by putting 
Ws on your side of the ledger. 

Fitzsimmons' theory underwent scru¬ 
tiny on the very night he spoke, when 
his Hawks, leading their division with an 
unbelievable three-game home winning 
streak, met the champion Warriors, w ith 
the best record in basketball, at the Omni 
in Atlanta and drew a semisparkling and 
possibly padded 8,660, the largest crowd 
of the season. Fitzsimmons was ecstatic, 
especially after his team got another W. 

A week earlier the Denver Nuggets had 
attracted 9,125 for a contest with the In¬ 
diana Pacers, without George McGinnis, 
and Larry Brown was disappointed at 
the puny turnout because it was more 
than 2.500 below the Nuggets' average 
home attendance. 

This contrast between Atlanta and 
Denver has surfaced before. When 
Thompson, the NBA's No. 1 draft pick 
out of North Carolina State, announced 
last spring he was leaning toward the 
Nuggets instead of the Hawks, Thomas 
Cousins, an Atlanta owner, asked, "Who 
is Denver? They're not even on TV." The 
Nuggets contented themselves by signing 
both Thompson and the NBA's No. 3 
pick, Marvin Webster, both of them from 
the Hawks' draft list. 


The NBA undoubtedly would demand 
huge indemnities from ABA teams to en¬ 
ter into a one-league arrangement (New 
Orleans, the last NBA expansion team, 
paid a cool S6 million to get in) but that 
could be worked out by owners with mu¬ 
tual interests. A more serious difficulty 
would be the status of those ABA play¬ 
ers whose draft rights are also owned by 
NBA teams. 

"There is bad blood everywhere," says 
Pat Williams, general manager of the 
76ers. "One school of thought says that 
while we have the ABA on the run, let's 
bury them. I know damn well I want 
those players whom we drafted. Milwau¬ 
kee would demand Erving. Atlanta 
would demand Thompson. Chicago 
would demand Artis Gilmore. You think 
the ABA teams would agree to come in 
empty, like expansion clubs?” 

But what would Williams do with his 
draft choices, Marvin Barnes and Cald¬ 
well Jones? Philly already has something 
like 37 no cuts on a 12-man roster; how 
would he stretch an annual payroll said 
to be in excess of S3 million? And what 
would the Pistons, for example, do with 
their former drafts, Dan Issel and Larry 
Kenon? They'd have to call Manpower 
to find work for their current forwards, 
Curtis Rowe and Al Eberhard. 

The Celtics’ Red Auerbach doesn't 
agree with Williams. He says, "If those 
teams outbid us fair and square for those 
players, we can't expect them to give 
them up to us in any merger situation." 
This is sweet talk indeed from an NBA 
stalwart never adverse to demeaning the 
quality of ABA players and coaches. Au¬ 
erbach’s current spat is with Indiana 
Pacer Coach Bob Leonard who, he says, 
was a bad coach when he was with the 
Baltimore Bullets of the NBA and must 
be a dog now, too. Leonard, in turn, 
points out that when K. C. Jones, one of 
Auerbach's proteges, coached San Diego 
of the ABA, he was 0-11 against Leon¬ 
ard's Pacers. That year Jones’ team had a 
record of 30-54 and finished next to last. 
Last season Jones' NBA Washington 
Bullets were 60-22 and finished first in 
their division. Petty arguments aside, the 
few examples of players or coaches who 
have operated on both sides are not es¬ 
pecially indicative of the comparative 
worth of the two leagues. 

More revealing, although the NBA 
scorns the interpretation, are the results 
of exhibition play between the leagues. 
During the first two years they met in 

continued 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


EAST 

New York Knicks 
Philadelphia 76ers 
Boston Celtics 
Washington Bullets 


CENTRAL 

Kansas City Kings 
Detroit Pistons 
Milwaukee Bucks 
Chicago Bulls 


WEST 

Golden State Warriors 
Los Angeles Lakers 
Portland Trail Blazers 
Seattle SuperSonics 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

EAST CENTRAL WEST 

New York Nets Kentucky Colonels Denver Nuggets 

Buffalo Braves Indiana Pacers San Antonio Spurs 

Cleveland Cavaliers Atlanta Hawks Houston Rockets 

Spirits of St. Louis New Orleans Jazz Phoenix Suns 
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We took the things you said 
and engineered them into 


This new kind of car was developed 
for those people who wanted the 
economy and maneuverability of a 
small car, but did not want to sacri¬ 
fice comfort and ride. 

It is available in two versions: Dodge 
Aspen and Plymouth Volare. 

To give you a big-car ride, 
we invented a new suspension. 

This new kind of small car called for a new sus¬ 
pension. So, our engineers invented an Isolated 
Transverse front suspension (Patent Pending). 
It’s truly unique. Road shock is kept as far away 
from the driver and passengers as possible. 

For greater quiet, we engineered 
two noise-reducing systems. 

Most people take noise for granted in a small car. 
But not our engineers. They developed two 
special sound systems. A sealing system that 
minimizes wind noise and an insulation system 
that reduces road noise. 

Dodge Aspen and Plymouth Volare 
are roomier than many larger cars. 

We reserved smallness for the outside. Our sedan 
models offer more total headroom and legroom 
than many bigger cars. The two-door coupes seat 
five passengers, comfortably. The four-door and 
the station wagon models seat six, comfortably. 


There was no small-car scrimping 
on comfort. 

Getting in and out of some small cars can be a 
problem. In these cars, our engineers developed 
wide door openings that make it easy. There’s 
even an optional seat that gives the driver a 
greater amount of comfort adjustment than con¬ 
ventional seats, and also in two-door models a 
pull-strap seat-back release that lets you get in 
and out of the back seat using only one hand. 
Plymouth Volare and Dodge Aspen are 
designed to make it easier to see the road. 
We evaluated the relationship between the 
driver, the steering wheel and the seat to put you 
in a comfortable position to see the road, and 
large windows and windshield make it even 
easier to see. 

Aspen and Volare' achieved E.P.A. rated 
highway mileage of up to 30 m.p.g. 

According to official E.P.A. estimated mileage 
results, Aspen and Volare' with Slant Six engines 
and manual transmissions got 30 on the highway 
and 18 in the city with their wagon models, and 
27 on the highway and 18 in the city with their 
coupes and sedans.* We did this by designing the 
shape to reduce wind friction. Then we reduced 
weight to about a thousand pounds less than a 
full-size car. That all helps increase economy. Of 
course, your actual mileage may differ depending 
on your driving habits, the condition of your car 
and optional equipment. 

’In California, see your dealer for F.P.A. mileage 
figures for California equipped cars. 





were important in big cars 
a new kind of small car. 


Plymouth Volare and Dodge Aspen 
are covered by The Clincher. 

This means that for the first 12 months of use, 
any Chrysler Motors Corporation dealer will fix. 
without charge for parts or labor, any part of 
your 1976 Dodge Aspen or Plymouth Volare we 
supply (except tires) which proves defective in 
normal use, regardless of mileage. Of course, the 
owner is responsible for normal maintenance 
such as changing filters and wiper blades. 

With three body styles, your choice 
is not restricted. 

These new small cars are offered as a 2-door 
coupe, a 4-door sedan and a 4-door station wagon- 
in several versions. Our new-size wagon weighs 
up to 1,200 lbs. less than some bigger ones. That 
means you’ll save gas and even though it’s two 
feet shorter than a full-size wagon, you can carry 
92% as much weight and up to 76% as much 
bulk. Compare what you can carry with competi¬ 
tive wagons. 


SIZE 

LENGTH 

OVER 

ALL 

TOTAL 

LOAD 

CAP 

CUfT 

CARGO 

SPACE 

PAS 

SENGQtS 

FORD 

COUNTRY 

SQUIRE 

18.8 ft. 

1.200 lbs. 

94.6 

6 

CHEVFJ.LE 

WAGON 

18.0 ft. 

1,100 lbs. 

85.1 

6 

OUR NEW 
WAGON 

16.8 ft. 

1,100 ll». 

71.9 

6 

PINTO 

WAGON 

14.9 ft. 

850 lbs. 

5,2 

4 


They’re even easy to service. 

We included all of our electronic advances. That 
means you can forget about replacing points and 
condensers. And, under normal driving con¬ 
ditions, there is no recommended transmission 
maintenance. 

We wanted you to be able to order 
the options you wanted. 

Many small cars are limited in the number of 
convenience options you can add. Ours can take 
all the important ones. For example, air con¬ 
ditioning engineered to provide comfort levels 
comparable to larger cars, power seats, power 
windows, electric door locks, tilt steering wheel, 
4-speaker stereo, sun roof, power steering, power 
disc brakes, 50,000-mile battery, Sure-Grip axle, 
4-speed manual overdrive transmission. 

The price may be the biggest 
surprise of all. 

You will find it hard to believe that you can get so 
much car, so much value for such a low price. 

We made two versions . . . 
with two names . . . Dodge Aspen 
and Plymouth Volare. 

Aspen at your Dodge dealer’s. Volare at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. See them now. 
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THE CLUB Whiskey Sour. If you 
can get there, so can THE CLUB. 
And when you do, you're in for 
the taste of a good, honest drink. 

THE CLUB has eleven other 
drinks ready to travel. 

So next time, take one along. 
You can be a million miles from 
nowhere and still enjoy one of 
the comforts of home. 


QUB DISMUING CO HARTFORD CT 




NO MATTER HOW FAR YOU GO, 
YOU’LL NEVER BE FAR 
FROM A GREAT WHISKEY SOUR. 





SHRINKING ABA continued 


the preseason the NBA overwhelmed the 
new boys42-l 7. But things havechanged. 
Over the last three seasons the ABA has 
steadily pulled ahead to 15-10,16-7 and, 
this past fall, 31-17. In that span Ken¬ 
tucky, Denver and New York of the A BA 
built up a 33-14 record against NBA 
clubs. Overall, the ABA now leads in the 
rivalry, 79-76. 

Advocates of the older league say these 
figures represent ‘"mere exhibitions,” 
“meaningless practice sessions" and the 
like. NBA players and coaches pass the 
games off as ones in which they were 
“just looking at a lot of people" or 
"weren't trying” or "hardly going all 
out." 

But the question then is—was the NBA 
"just practicing" the first two years? 
Have Tom Heinsohn's Celtics not been 
trying while losing to Larry Brown’s 
ABA teams five straight times? Was Bos¬ 
ton's Dave Cowens not going all out 
when he injured his foot last year chasing 
a Denver player on a meaningless fast 
break? Was George McGinnis not trying 
while the 76ers went into two overtimes 
to beat his former Indiana team? How 
about Rick Barry? How great an effort 
was he making when he scored 49 points 
to Julius Erving’s 43 in a Golden State 
victory over the Nets? Or when he almost 
came to fisticuffs over the tough defense 
of Wil Jones in a loss to the Colonels? 

Pete Newell, the Lakers’ GM, knows 
there are no excuses. “We can’t cop a 
plea,” he says. “If we play the ABA, we 
give up the psychological edge, and we 
have to get ourselves up or get beat." So 
the Lakers don't play any ABA teams. 
Another facet of this argument by some 
NBA owners is that they are under no 
compulsion to help the other league by 
competing against it. 

What, in fact, has been going on is par¬ 
ity—or very near parity—any way you 
want to cut it. Jim Fox, the journeyman 
center for the Milwaukee Bucks, says, 
“The way you really notice how far the 
ABA has advanced is this: You used to 
see a guy get waived out of the NBA and 
catch on big in the other league. N o more. 
Even Happy Hairston hasn't caught on 
this year.” 

The Warriors’ Jeff Mullins says Den¬ 
ver runs the break “better than any team 
I've seen in the NBA." The Lakers' Lu¬ 
cius Allen says, "You want to know 
about good players over there? How 
about George Gervin? Most of us here 
wish we could play with George Gervin." 


Tom Nissalke, late of Utah, who has 
bounced back and forth between the 
leagues like some berserk loose ball, says 
that before a Utah-Milwaukee game he 
told his old boss, Larry Costello, that 
there were several key Bucks who 
wouldn’t make Utah's team. Then he 
went out and beat Costello without the 
injured Moses Malone. 

"I say it now and I'd say it if I were 
president of Madison Square Garden," 
insists Nissalke, “there is no difference 
between the leagues anymore. The only 
thing the ABA lacks isexposure, and that 
means TV. The greatest shame of this is 
a guy like Bobby Jones. Here is the very 
best all-round young player in the game, 
and three-fourths of the country doesn’t 
even know whether he's white or black." 

Ultimately a realigned 24-team league 
would display more running, wide-open 
offenses with somewhat less physical de¬ 
fenses. More fun and laughs and less of 
that pick-and-roll, cut-and-screen, push- 
and-hold technical stuff. A much-need¬ 
ed variety of individual styles all around. 
The American Conference could retain 
the crowd-pleasing three-point basket, 
which a number of present NBA coach¬ 
es already admire. The fate of the circus 
ball would be a tossup. 

The Celtics' Charlie Scott believes that 
he enhanced the quality of his mental 
game “200'’;" after switching from the 
ABA to the NBA. Scott says even Dr. J 
would be able to polish his skills, espe¬ 
cially his knowledge of the “total team 
concept,” if he were in the other league. 

So with everybody playing in one 
league, it is fair to assume that all ABA 
players would almost immediately im¬ 
prove their games by remarkable bounds 
and that divine parity finally would be 
reached. Denver would win its confer¬ 
ence and polish off Golden State in a 
phenomenal seven-game series. David 
Thompson would be chosen most valu¬ 
able sky diver and Bobby Jones would 
have three books, two movies and one 
jigsaw puzzle done on his life. 

As those old NBA hands said of 
George McGinnis, “When George gets 
on national TV he’ll get more notoriety 
in four minutes in the NBA than he got 
in four years in the ABA. But he won’t 
dominate. Not yet.” 

Sure enough. McGinnis got on TV the 
other week. In his first 12 minutes of no¬ 
toriety he scored only 14 points. Just goes 
to show you. It will take those ABA guys 
a while. end 
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THE ONLY 
RESERVATIONS 
TO HAVE AROUND 
AMERICA. 



This is the year to re-discover 
America. And the best way to do 
that is to travel and take in the 
endless cornucopia of fascinating 
sights and sounds and scenery. 

When you plan your re-discovery 
trip, make advance reservations 
coast-to-coast at Rodeway Inns. 
You’ll find the great American tra¬ 
dition of Innkeeping Hospitality 
alive and well at Rodeway. 

FOR RESERVATIONS, 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

( 800 ) 228-2000 



"The Best Thing That Happens 
To You All Day." 

/ ^ Get my latest book ! Free ! ^ 

' Here's the inside story of Rodeway Inns 
I as revealed for the first time by me' It | 
• will be a big help to you when you're . 

‘ traveling. So mail this coupon right now! 

I You'll get it free! 

Charles Nelson Reilly 
Rodeway Inns of America 
. P.O- Box 34736 Dallas. Texas 75234 . 

I Dear Charles: ‘ 

■ Send me your Rodeway Book. Quick! | 

Nam*_ 

I Addrtn_ I 

\ Cily-Stale-Zip- J 
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7WE OLD MAN AND THE BAY 


Walter Stack swims San Francisco's waters, runs its roads and climbs its heights as does no other man 
of 67. That's for fun. For pay he carries 100-pound loads of cement up the sides of tall buildings 



by DAN LEVIN 


T his is a story about San Francisco’s 
Walter Stack. Call it the Secret of 
His Excess. On this typical morning 
Stack arises at 2:30. He is going for a bi¬ 
cycle ride and a swim. He puts on his flu¬ 
orescent orange cap with the earflaps, 
and pedals off to his swimming club, five 
miles away, where he dons a scruffy old 
swimsuit and running shoes. He likes a 
little run before his swim, so he lopes off 
into the damp, 48° predawn with just his 
shoes, his swimsuit, his bare, tattooed 
torso. It is 4 a.m. Even in this city of 
joggers Stack is almost certainly the only 
one in the streets. He does not get back 
until 6:15, but he is a slow runner, and 
he has gone 17 miles. 

At the Dolphin Swimming and Boat¬ 
ing Club, a fisherman has a four-foot 
shark on the line, 30 feet or so from the 
swimming beach, and as Stack wades 
into the 55° water of San Francisco Bay 
he says, “When I’m out in the channel 
alone in the dark I know there might be 
some sharks, but I say, ‘Oh, to hell with 
it.’ *’ There are no other swimmers in the 
Bay, no lifeguards, no other movement 
but the fisherman on the beach, the 
shark, the tide and the blinking light on 
Alcatraz, a mile out in the Bay. Stack puts 
on a bathing cap because, he says, “The 
water’s so cold I get headaches," and 
then, for 45 minutes, he is gone. When 
he reappears, the muscles of his thighs 
are twitching uncontrollably as he leaves 
the water, but 20 minutes in the club sau¬ 
na does away with that, and by 7:30 Wal¬ 
ter Stack is on his bike again, headed for 
... a psychiatrist? To be put on display 
at some medical school? Walter Stack, 
67, cyclist, distance runner, swimmer and 
hod carrier is headed for work. For tne 
next eight hours he will help to build San 
Francisco, mixing mortar and hauling 
bags of cement, shouldering 12-foot 
planks and building scaffolds with them 
and, finally, scaling ladders, 100-pound 
loads in his hod. 

Stack is now ready to work. He has pedaled 
five miles, run 17 and swum for 45 minutes. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN IAC0N0 
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At the end of his day Stack is some¬ 
thing to see. His face, caked with cement 
powder, is straight out of the New Guin¬ 
ea jungles. Cement is in his nostrils and 
mustache, in his eyes, in his ears and in 
his teeth. He grimaces as he works his 
way up the hills of his city on his ridic¬ 
ulous old three-speed bike, at least seven 
speeds too few for San Francisco, and 
he says, ‘Tm proud of my muscular 
strength." 

What Stack obviously needs now, as 
dinnertime approaches, is a meal out of 
Adelle Davis by way of Bernarr Macfad- 
den; his breakfast was coffee and dough¬ 
nuts and his lunch was not much either. 
But what he gets is what he wants—three 
bourbons and Coke to start. He puts on 
an apron that announces lust is a must, 
and he prepares dinner for himself and 
his wife Marcie, who has not yet returned 
from her job as a secretary at the United 
Jewish Community Centers. He eats with 
her when she arrives—a littlechicken and 
salad, a lot of ice cream and French 
bread. Later he visits friends, downing a 
glass of gin with orange juice and one of 
wine. The husband of one woman in his 
group arrives late, and Stack tells him, 
"It's a good thing you came. I was just 
about to seduce your wife.” They all 


laugh uneasily. At nine Stack is in bed, 
5V4 hours from the start of his next typ¬ 
ical day. 

A doctor friend says, “Walt probably 
drinks enough to ruin his liver if he didn't 
run, and he does have the slow pulse of 
all distance runners and the enlarged 
heart, but I don't think his physiology 
fully explains his remarkable nature." 

Two years ago Stack was out running the 
hills near his home. It should be called 
climbing. He was with a group of young 
women from his running club, the Dol¬ 
phin South End Runners, when sudden¬ 
ly, one of them recalls, “I heard a sharp 
crack. I looked back, and Walt was 
stretched out on the sidewalk, bleeding 
from a cut on the head. ‘Walt, what hap¬ 
pened?' I yelled. 

“ 'That’s what comes from being a 
dirty old man,' he said. ‘1 dropped back 
to look at your legs, and I ran into an 
overhanging branch.' " 

In 1968 Paxton Beale, then 38, a hospi¬ 
tal administrator, ran in his first Boston 
Marathon. Stack was there, too, but it 
was one of the hottest days in the his¬ 
tory of the race, and both were disap¬ 
pointed with their times. Beale decided 


what he needed was another marathon 
right away, so he flew all night to make 
an 8 a.m. start at Santa Rosa, Calif. 
"1 got to the starling line," he recalls, 
“and there was Walter Stack. I figured 
there was no way I couldn't beat him. 
He has no form whatsoever. He looks 
like a collapsible beach chair when he 
runs, and I kept saying to myself, Tm 
gonna get that old man.' At 24 miles I 
was gaining on him, and 1 knew he was 
mine. 1 came up behind him, and it 
looked like he was drinking something, 
so when I caught him, 1 looked over. It 
was a can of beer. He flipped it away and 
said, ‘Guess that ends the six-pack.’ And 
then he ran away and left me." 

“They told me I was nuts to drink beer 
in a marathon," Stack says, “but that's 
a crock." That is more or less what he 
actually said. Stack uses a lot of obscen¬ 
ity, much of it of an advanced nature or, 
as marathoner Elaine Pedersen terms it, 
“Walt's hard-core stuff." One member 
of Stack's running club, who likes him, 
gave him three chances to clean up his 
language, then barred him from his 
home. “It was too much for the kids,” 
he says. Beale calls Stack "the Lenny 
Bruce of the Sweat Set," and it is fair to 
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Golden Gate Is Slack's usual backdrop. Often he crosses the bridge and attacks Sausal/to’s hills. 






THE OLD MAN continued 


say that Stack does have an unusually 
filthy mouth. But as with everything in 
his life, he has trained long and hard to 
acquire it. 

His parents were separated and, at 13, 
when his father was killed in a bicycle 
accident, Stack was put in Detroit’s Hen¬ 
ry Ford Trade School for vocational 
training. He stayed there nine months 
and then, as he tells it, quit to see the 
country by freight car. He worked on a 
goat ranch and in a Texas circus. When 
he tried to quit, they had him arrested 
for throwing stones at the elephants. At 
15 he joined the Army. He told them he 
was 18, but after nine months he went 
AWOL, and “grabbed a handful of box¬ 
cars.” His companions were not Boy 
Scouts and preppies. In Florida he got 
60 days in jail for trespassing, but the jail 
was filthy, so he and the other inmates 
decided to burn it down. They charged 
him with arson and put him in another 
jail. In North Carolina he was picked up 
as a rape suspect, in Alabama in connec¬ 
tion with a killing and in New Orleans 
for vagrancy. But nothing ever stuck, and 
they always let him go. He was still only 
16. In the next couple of years, he fig¬ 
ures, he was in a dozen jails and was al¬ 
ways being beaten up by some jailer or 
sheriff's deputy. Finally he reenlisted in 
the Army, using a false name, but after 
30 days of rain in the Philippines he was 
so depressed that he confessed and was 
sent to San Francisco's U.S. Army Dis¬ 
ciplinary Barracks, located on what is 
now Alcatraz, for 18 months. 

All of his troubles having been on land, 
he decided to go to sea. But ashore in 
Louisiana, he had an argument with a 
sheriff in a roadhouse. “I had him 
around the neck," Stack says, “and I was 
kicking the hell out of him, and his dep¬ 
uty came along and hit me in the mouth 
with a brick." Stack got 90 days for that 
incident, and lost all his upper front 
teeth. “'My God,’ people say now, 
'didn’t they at least give you medical at¬ 
tention?’ For what? I didn’t even think 
about it.” 

He started shipping out on coal-burn¬ 
ing ships, though it was much harder 
work than the oil-burners and the pay 
was only $2.50 more per month, $67.50. 
“But it was more macho,” he says. And 
between jobs he read as many as nine 
newspapers every day. Since the Russian 
Revolution he had been interested in 
politics, and the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
changed his life. "I was from a broken 


family,” he says. “My dad was a work¬ 
er, and I was influenced by the agitation 
of the left.” He wanted to do something, 
but a 19-year-old who at the age of 67 
would be rising at 2:30 a.m. to run 17 
miles does not do things halfway. He 
does not become a socialist. He becomes 
a Communist. Stack did, and to this day 
pays his monthly dues to the party. He 
has never regretted it, despite the fact 
that in 1951, deemed a security risk, he 
was screened out of the shipping indus¬ 
try forever. 

For four years after that he worked on 
the kill floor of San Francisco slaughter¬ 
houses, beating cattle to death with a 
sledgehammer, until one day his back 
went out. A friend, a business agent for 
the hod carriers’ union, got him a job and 
he settled down to stay in San Francisco. 

Once, when he was in Beirut, Stack had 
leaped from his ship and swum half a mile 
to shore just to see if he could doit. From 
then on swimming had been his sport. 
He could swim all day, it seemed, though 
his form was so bad that he always looked 
as if he were drowning. In San Francis¬ 
co he joined the Dolphin Swimming and 
Boating Club. Sometimes he would get 
up at 4 a.m. and ride his bike 120 miles 
to a place called Ukiah. The state police 
kept kicking Stack and his three-speeder 
off the highway, but he persisted; he 
wanted more endurance for swimming. 
Once he entered a real bike race, against 
the finest 10-speed racers, ignoring com¬ 
ments about his fenders and his basket. 
“I just wanted to try it," he said. He be¬ 
gan taking part in Dolphin Club swims 
across the Golden Gate and from Alca¬ 
traz to the club beach. He had a home 
now, his own beach, his own bay, month 
after month, year after year. 

Someone told him that running would 
help his swimming even more than cy¬ 
cling, so he entered one of the toughest 
short races on the face of the earth, Mar¬ 
in County’s Dipsea Race—up one side 
of 2,600-foot-high Mount Tamalpais and 
down the other. It begins with a flight of 
675 stairs. Stack ran the course in Army 
boots. In 1966 he started running a mile 
and a half every day. A year later he was 
up to six, and he founded the Dolphin 
South End Runners’ Club, a fun running 
club, one of the largest in the Bay Area. 
Its symbol is a turtle, its motto, "Start 
OfT Slow and Taper Off.” As Paxton 
Beale says, “There are people in this 
club, in good shape, who can’t run five 
miles in 40 minutes. Elsewhere they’d be 


laughed off the course, but here they 
don’t even finish last.” 

Sometimes they even win the big an¬ 
nual trophies, the Walter Stack Trophy 
for women and the Bill Emmcrton Tro¬ 
phy, named for the professional distance 
runner, for men. Mileage counts, not 
speed. Slack won the men's trophy twice 
and then, to give others a chance, he be¬ 
gan cutting down on his mileage toward 
the end of each year. This year the club 
has run 35 races, from 1.5 to 13.6 miles, 
usually on Sundays in Golden Gate Park. 
The turnouts average 300 of the 1,000 
DSE members, with more women each 
year, and everyone who finishes gets a 
ribbon and a tongue depressor marked 
with the position of his finish. 

The soul and inspiration of DSERC, 
and its permanent president, is Walter 
Stack. All of it was his idea: the scoring 
for the trophies, the ribbons and the 
tongue depressors, and especially the en¬ 
couraging of women. They comprise only 
20', of the membership, but Stack in¬ 
sists they be given an equal number of 
awards. He says, "Just getting into a pair 
of running shorts is a shock to most wom¬ 
en. They've been discriminated against 
for so many years, and now we have to 
favor them to make up for it. It’s im¬ 
portant to develop their self-esteem.” 
Last August he persuaded 25 DSE wom¬ 
en to enter the annual Pikes Peak Mar¬ 
athon, more women than had entered 
that race in all the previous 20 years of 
its history put together. He even had spe¬ 
cial T shirts made for them. DSE mem¬ 
ber Marge St. James says, “Women 
meeting Walt think he’s loud and crude, 
but after awhile they love him. He’s like 
a puppy dog. He might tear your dress, 
jumping up on you, but he’s not mean 
about it. And he is a feminist.” 

St. James calls the DSERC her “en¬ 
try into the straight world." She is the 
chairmadam of COYOTE, an acronym 
for Call Off Your Old Tired Ethics, “a 
loose women's organization,” as its 
members call it. Their concern is the de¬ 
criminalization of victimless crimes, and 
the prevention of harassment of prosti¬ 
tutes by the police. Stack attends some 
of their meetings, and is an honorary 
member. 

“Walt is the oldest living teen-ager," 
says Dr. Joan Ullyot, a pathologist, mar¬ 
athon runner and DSERC member. And 
so he is, in good ways and bad. His en¬ 
ergy would do credit to any 15-year-old, 
but there is also his sense of humor, of- 
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THE OLD MAN continued 



Time is forever. 
Bui a moment, 
onee passed, 
is forever gone. 

Except in 
photographs. 



Canon 


ten repetitive, impossibly corny and to¬ 
tally lacking in restraint. He has willed 
his body to the University of California 
Medical School, and three or four times 
each day, while running or cycling, he 
will say, “Not bad for a guy with one 
foot in the UC pickling vat, and the oth¬ 
er one on a banana peel.” 

No day passes when he does not ob¬ 
serve, “People in this country die in al¬ 
phabetical order. I see them that way in 
the paper." 

In crowded restaurants, especially, he 
comes into his own. He never modifies 
his language, and a slight deafness in one 
ear causes him to speak loudly. All about 
him ears turn purple. He is compulsively 
gregarious. “Short stack," a waitress 
yelled at breakfast recently, and he 
grabbed her by the arm. “You know,” 
he said loudly, “my name is Stack, and 
when I was a kid I'd hear people in res¬ 
taurants yelling ‘stack! - and I ‘d get angry. 
But now 1 don't care." By this time the 
waitress was edging nervously away. 

But there is another Walter Stack. 
Dale Carnegie would have benefited 
from a short course with this one. Look¬ 
ing for a volunteer to help in a DSERC 
race, he'll say, "We need someone who 
has a sparkling personality, who every¬ 
one loves, who is a champion in her ow n 
time." A lot of hands go up. 

In 1970 Stack dreamed up his alltime 
outrage, the Double Dipsea. People were 
passing out all along the trail, so the fol¬ 
low ing year he organized a rescue party 
to run back and pick them up, in effect, a 
third Dipsea. No one runs a Triple Dip- 
sea. "No one," screams Pax Beale. 
"He almost killed us all." In 1969, the 
first of seven times Stack has run the 
Pikes Peak Marathon, he went to Colo¬ 
rado early to train, and he ran the Barr 
Trail course a record seven times in nine 
days. In addition to the Pikes Peak races 
he has completed 38 other marathons, 
most of them in times ranging from 3:30 
to 4:00, the same speed up the hills as 
down. At the DSERC they joke that if 
Stack were thrown from a plane at 40,000 
feet he would fall at eight minutes per 
mile. And they would be the worst-look¬ 
ing miles ever fallen. "He's the toughest, 
worst runner on earth." says Beale. 

Stack has finished five 50-mile runs and 
another, a 100-miler, in 17:20. Last 
March, at Maryland's JFK 50-miler. run 
in the rain on a raw, 32°day, he fell down 
dozens of times, wound up all bloody and 
bruised, and finished 34 1 h. Of 1,355 start¬ 


ers. only 211 remained at the end. But 
except for the 50s and the one 100, any 
race that Stack has run has been a res¬ 
pite from his workouts. 

His 17-mile morning run is the flattest 
of them: between jobs or on weekends 
he sleeps a little later and runs his tor¬ 
ture courses. One takes him across the 
Golden Gate Bridge to Sausalito and 
back, almost 20 miles. More than six of 
the miles are on hills that all but make 
one's cars pop, and the whole run is a 
series of waves and shouts to motorists, 
cyclists and pedestrians who recognize 
him. Sometimes he will “do a Dipsea," 
as the DSEers put it. On Saturdays he 
starts on Collingwood Street in front of 
his house in the city's Eureka Valley sec¬ 
tion, on a hill so steep that sometimes cars 
cannot back out of curbside parking 
spaces and have to be towed. Stack runs 
out and helps push the cars uphill. After 
descending the opposite side of Colling¬ 
wood he starts up Castro. A few more 
degrees of acclivity, and he would need 
ropes. And so it goes, half a mile up, real¬ 
ly up, half a mile down, way down, up, 
down, up. down ... to the top of Tw in 
Peaks, with the whole city stretched away 
beneath, then down to Lake Merced and 
around, a 20-mile run before he reaches 
home again. 

That has been Stack's life—Sausalito, 
Tw in Peaks, the 2:30 a.m. routine while 
on the job—for 10 years now, 17,000 
miles of running, in rain and sun and fog 
and pain, summer and winter. He never 
wears a shirt, even at 4 a.m. on February 
mornings when it is 38°. The Bay 
temperature drops to 46° then, but he 
never misses a day in it. He wouldn't take 
a vitamin pill at gunpoint, and when a 
friend tried to make plans with him for 
a race next year, he replied, without ap¬ 
parent concern, “Oh, don't count on it. 
For all I know. I might be dcader'n a 
mackerel by then." 

Walter Stack's favorite trivia question: 
"Has there ever been a prisoner of Al¬ 
catraz w ho survived a swim to shore?” 

Wherever he goes in San Francisco the 
island is there, below and east of the 
bridge w hen he crosses it. off the hills of 
Sausalito. its lights blinking in his face 
at 4 a.m. as he runs on the municipal 
pier. Stack is not a contemplative man, 
but the sight of Alcatraz must make him 
think of how far he has come. The an¬ 
swer to the question, for him at least, is 
yes, in more ways than one. end 
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“Before we found Vat 69 Gold, 
our holiday parties were so-so. 
Now they’re ho-ho!” 




“The mistletoe missed. 
Instead of cheer, there 
was drear. In short, our 
parties lacked spirits. 
But who could afford 
to serve good Scotch 
at a party these days? 
Then we foundVat Gold. 
It had that impressive 
Vat 69 label on the out¬ 
side. What was inside 
was even more impressive. And the price 
tag! Buying Vat Gold was 
almost like getting a present. 

From now on, we’re having a 
party with Vat 69 Gold on 
every holiday. Come to think 
of it, who needs a holiday?” 

Vat 69 Gold. The upwardly 
mobile Scotch. 


Blended Scutch Whisky. 86 Proof. Sole U.S. Importer: National Distillers Products Co., New York 
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They lost their hearts to Hanni and they are wild 
about Willi all across this mountainous mini-land 


by WILLIAM OSCAR JOHNSON 

T he principality of Liechtenstein has more world cham¬ 
pions per capita than any other country on earth. 
Liechtenstein has exactly two world champions: its pop¬ 
ulation is 23,500. This breaks down to one champion for 
every 11,750 inhabitants. If the United States boasted the 
same ratio, it would have about 18,000 world champions. 
Russia would have 21,700. China would have 70,200. 

Liechtenstein is 16 miles long, eight miles across at its 
widest point and 300 yards at the narrowest. Few other 
sovereign nations in the world are so small. Few are so 
quaint. To have two world champions residing in such di¬ 
minutive premises, that is impressive. The most recent world 
champion is a 27-ycar-old bank employee named Wolfgang 
Matt who lives in Vaduz, the nation's capital. In 1975 Matt 
won the world championship for aerobatic radio-controlled 
model-plane flying in Bern, Switzerland. The more famous 
world champion is a shy, husky, dark-eyed 19-year-old ski¬ 
er from the "mountain balcony” village of Plankcn. Hanni 
Wenzel won the women's slalom at the 1974 FIS world 
championships at St. Moritz. 

Naturally, Liechtensteiners were excited about both tri¬ 
umphs. Still, the victory of Wolfgang Matt did not lire the 
national morale with quite the gusto that Hanni Wenzel’s 
victory did. When it comes to star quality, a world-class 
model-plane flier simply doesn't have the same gloss as a 
world-class ski racer. Thus, Wolfgang came home in rel¬ 
ative silence and privacy, while Hanni was flown home from 
St. Moritz in a helicopter with the Crown Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Liechtenstein at her side. She was accompanied also 
by a heroic teammate, Willi Frommclt, 23, who had fur¬ 
ther enhanced the sporting fortunes of Liechtenstein by 
winning the bronze medal in the men's downhill. 

They arrived at night and were met at the Liechtenstein 
border by a singing crowd carrying torches. A grand pa¬ 
rade began. Traffic was tied up from one end of the country 
to the other. The reigning prince of Liechtenstein him¬ 
self, Franz Joseph II, 69, was there to greet Hanni and 
Willi in the torchlight. He rode with them in a gleaming 
black limousine through the countryside, waving continued 
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Liechtenstein bumper stickers are rampant, though there may not 
be many bumpers , and the ski celebrities have played the palace. 
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LIECHTENSTEIN continued 


with princely dignity at the crowds gath¬ 
ered in the darkness. People cheered and 
laughed and said they hadn't seen such 
a celebration in Liechtenstein since 1967 
when Crown Prince Hans Adam wed his 
lovely Countess Marie Aglae Kinsky. 

Later, someone printed hundreds of 
bumper stickers with Hanni's and Wil¬ 
li’s faces on them. Some folks even won¬ 
dered if Hanni's round, rosy-cheeked 
visage might not soon grace one of Liech¬ 
tenstein's famed postal stamps, but this 
did not conic to pass. Nevertheless, it was 
an unforgettable time of high excitement, 
and national pride reached new peaks. 

There have been people living in Liech¬ 
tenstein since 30C0 B.C., the late days of 
the Stone Age. The first were Celts, but 
the place was constantly invaded or at¬ 
tacked over the centuries—by Romans, 
Alemans, by the legions of Napoleon. At 
one time or another, Liechtenstein was 
part of the ancient Roman Empire, the 
Empire of Charlemagne, the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire, the old German Empire, 
Napoleon's Confederation of the Rhine 
and the German Confederation. Besides 
having no real national identity for near¬ 
ly all the centuries of its life. Liechten¬ 
stein also was poor, gnawing at the very 
bone of survival, bowed by serfdom—"a 
subservient country of small farmers," 
said one historian. 

In the 17th century, shortly after the 


Thirty Years' War had ground to an end, 
the country was nearly snuffed out in an 
epidemic of black plague. About that 
time an even more terrifying cataclysm 
swept Liechtenstein. In a lunatic season 
of mass hysteria, more than 300 of the 
nation's 3,000 residents were tortured 
and killed—burned, beheaded, torn to 
pieces by mobs—because they were sus¬ 
pected of being witches. 

These were dark ages, indeed. But no 
more. Serenity has settled down over 
Liechtenstein. It is the age of bumper 
stickers and world champions. Since 
1799 no foreign soldier has occupied the 
country. The Liechtenstein army was dis¬ 
banded in 1868 and its last surviving vet¬ 
eran died in bed 36 years ago. There were 
still periods of sharp hunger and hard 
times, since 70', of the nation was en¬ 
gaged in farming well into the 20th cen¬ 
tury. Then a mighty change occurred 
around 1950, and today Liechtenstein is 
neither a blooming land of peasant farms 
nor is it an antique gingerbread kingdom. 
In fact, it is one of the most highly in¬ 
dustrialized countries in the world, with 
only 3'of its national income from ag¬ 
riculture. The rest comes from the 
sprawls of glass and cement-block fac¬ 
tories that lie along the valley of the 
Rhine River, beneath the Alps of Aus¬ 
tria on one side and Switzerland on the 
other. Each fall the country is still 


warmed by the winds of the Fiihn rus¬ 
tling up from the Mediterranean to fin¬ 
ish the last ripening of the vineyards and 
the cornfields, but the economic well-be¬ 
ing of Liechtenstein lies in manufactur¬ 
ing—cement, nails, false teeth, hyper- 
sophisticated plastic coatings like the 
stuff they put on the solar wind device 
planted on the moon by the first men to 
walk there. 

The princes of the House of Liechten¬ 
stein have ruled with gentle hands. The 
reigning prince and the princely family 
live in Vaduz Castle, a stone palace w ith 
cobblestone courtyards and staunch tur¬ 
rets built on the mountainside above the 
capital city in the 14th century. The 
prince owns one of the most important 
art collections in the world, rich with the 
work of Peter Paul Rubens, Rembrandt 
van Rijn and Albrecht Diirer. At the end 
of each Olympic or w'orld championship 
ski season. Prince Franz Josef and his 
family give a lavish reception for the ski 
team of Liechtenstein. Shy and callow 
kids like Hanni Wenzel come to the cas¬ 
tle and sip soda pop in the regal parlors 
beneath a vast tapestry by Diirer and a 
celebrated self-portrait by Rembrandt. It 
is always a warm, affecting occasion. 
Wars and witch-hunts could scarcely be 
farther out of sight or mind. 

Sport in Liechtenstein is casual, small¬ 
time and unfrenetic. The S78,000 budget 
for the six-member ski team is larger than 
the total spent on all other national teams 
put together. Even so, the skiers cannot 
afford their own team trainer, and all of 
them now train with the Swiss, paying 
for facilities and coaching. Soccer is the 
leading sport but there is no national 
Liechtenstein team, and a crowd of 1,000 
spectators is considered huge. After Han¬ 
ni Wenzel and Willi Frommelt, perhaps 
the most famous sportsman in Liechten¬ 
stein is Manfred Schurti, the Formula V 
auto racer who was European champion 
in 1972. 

The country has no radio station or 
TV channel of its own but Swiss stations 
carry every World Cup race, and when 
Hanni or Willi arc racing, Liechtenstein 
stops what it is doing to watch. This in¬ 
cludes the princely family. Crown Prin¬ 
cess Marie Aglae Kinsky, 35, an elegant 
person of glow ing complexion and hon¬ 
ey-brown hair, sat in her chambers in a 
castle turret last season and pointed to 
her television set. "Hanni just finished 
second. My mother-in-law [Princess 
Georgina Wilczek] and 1 watched and wc 


Waiting eagerly to welcome their skiing winners at St. Moritz, the faithful spell it out. 



cried when Hanni did not win. We al¬ 
ways cry. When Hanni wen the world 
championship at St. \1orit7, my mother- 
in-law and I jumped over the barriers and 
shouted, we were so happy. Everyone 
was happy. It's incredible to think of it 
but this little country has a possibility of 
winning in the Olympics. It makes for 
cheer when Liechtenstein does well. No 
one begrudges us our victories.” 

There have been few victories to be¬ 
grudge. Prince Franz Joseph II has been 
a member in good standing of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee ever since 
1936, yet Liechtenstein has never com¬ 
peted with serious chances for victory in 
the Games, either summer or winter. 
Theirs have always been lighthearted en¬ 
tries, informal fellows trying to bring 
Liechtenstein some reflected glory by the 
mere act of competition. An example of 
Liechtenstein's approach to big-time 
sport occurred in 1956 when the Winter 
Games were held in Cortina. 

Baron Edward von Falz-Fein, a 
Liechtensteiner who had long been a 
leading winter sports figure, decided that 
his beloved land simply must have a two- 
man bobsled in the Games. The baron 
himself had once been a bobber, but on 
his wedding night years before he had 
promised his bride that never again 
would he participate in that desperate 
sport. He would not renege. Yet he was 
obsessed with his idea. At last, late one 
night, the very night before the bobsled 
trials were to be held, he hit upon an an¬ 
swer. He went to the home of a 19-year- 
old named Moritz Heidegger, locally 
renowned as a daredevil on his motor¬ 
cycle. As the story goes, the baron woke 
Heidegger from a sound sleep around 
midnight and said, “How would you like 
to drive a bob'.'” The young man replied, 
"What's a bob?" The baron said, “You 
drive it like a motorcycle.” Whereupon 
Heidegger agreed to try it. 

The baron congratulated him. then 
added casually, “By the way, the bob 
runs on ice.” Heidegger cried out, “On 
ice'.” The baron said quickly, “You have 
given me your word.” The anxious young 
man said, “Yes, but I am only 19—a mi¬ 
nor—so you must ask my mother." His 
mother, a patriot, said it was all right with 
her, so the baron and the boy left for Cor¬ 
tina in the morning. 

When Heidegger first viewed the icy 
chute and the bobsled, he looked away 
and muttered darkly. "It's not like a mo¬ 
torcycle at all." The brakeman. Weltin 


Wolfinger, 23, had never seen a bob run. 
either. As the two plummeted off the top 
in the Olympic Trials, a bleak silence fell 
over the crowd. Miraculously, the sled 
finished. A joyous shout rose. Wolfinger, 
amazed at their good luck, said. "It was 
trees and trees and trees. I was petrified. 
But Heidegger kept shouting. ‘Brake! 
Brake!' So I put on the brake." 

So efficient were Wolfinger's brakes 
that the run was almost ruined from ruts 
and scars, and officials ruled the Liech¬ 
tensteiners had to run last from then on. 
They did, and they qualified—dead last. 
Then, in the Olympic competition itself, 
they astounded the world and delighted 
their countrymen by actually finishing 
ahead of one team, the second sled from 
Norway. It was triumph enough and 
Liechtenstein was ecstatic. Heidegger 
and Wolfinger went to St. Moritz to train 
for the world championships that would 
follow in a couple of weeks. 

There, tragedy struck. Their sled 
crashed through the snow wall of the 
chute during training, and rocketed off 
into the trees. Wolfinger broke a leg. 
Heidegger fractured his skull and died. 
All Liechtenstein mourned. 

When Hanni Wenzel returned alive to 
her exultant countrymen from her cham¬ 
pionship at St. Moritz, a cry soon rose 
that she must be given formal Liechten¬ 
stein citizenship. She had been born in 
East Germany, and her family had come 
to Liechtenstein from West Germany in 
1957. Her father, Hubert, is an expert in 
controlling mountain avalanches, and 
the government had hired him to help 
control the slides that occurred on the 
mountains every spring. 

Citizenship of Liechtenstein is a pre¬ 
cious thing. There are only 14,(MX) bona 
fide Liechtensteiners and many people 
who live in the country have been wait¬ 
ing for years to gain citizenship. “Hanni 
Wenzel is an important figure for sports 
people," said Bcrthold Konrad, director 
of tourism, "but many older people who 
suffered to make the country what it is 
today, they wonder if a full citizenship 
isn't too much for a mere sports figure." 
There also was the problem that Hanni, 
a minor, could be given citizenship only 
if her entire family got it, too. And. as it 
turned out, Hubert Wenzel was not the 
most popular man in the village of Plan- 
ken, population 200, where the family 
lives. Konrad said. "Hubert did not have 
too much social contact with the citizens 
of Planken. If he had been a member of 


the village chorus or the soccer team he 
might have had a belter chance of get¬ 
ting citizenship. Also there had been a 
stupid fight over where he could build 
his house. Planken is a very small place. 
Hubert Wenzel was not a favorite." 

There are several ways of obtaining cit¬ 
izenship in Liechtenstein. One is fot the 
reigning prince simply to grant "honor¬ 
ary citizenship." This is almost never 
done. Franz Joseph II has reigned since 
1938 and only once has he used his pow¬ 
er to bestow citizenship. That was in 1945 
when a German resident risked his life 
by entering wartime Austria from neu¬ 
tral Liechtenstein and re-stealing the en¬ 
tire priceless art collection of the House 
of Liechtenstein from beneath the very 
noses of Nazi guards. The prince was so 
overcome with gratitude for this brave 
deed that he dubbed the man a citizen 
on the spot. 

Besides princely fiat, citizenship can be 
granted by the 15-mcmber parliament of 
Liechtenstein, but only after the citizens 
of one village have voted en masse on 
whether an individual resident there de¬ 
serves the honor. If the vote is positive, 
then both parliament and prince ratify it 
and all is well. 

Thus, the family Wenzel appeared on 
the citizenship ballot in Planken because 
of Hanni's heroics on skis. Despite the 
dislike many felt for Hubert, the vote was 
positive. Those who disagreed had stayed 
away from the polls rather than reject the 
Wenzels. The vote was 18-0. 

Hanni is diffident now when she speaks 
of the accolades and honors that have 
come to her. "I would rather stay un¬ 
known," she says. "1 am very happy to 
have my citizenship because I can go to 
Innsbruck now. I might have gone to the 
Olympics in Sapporo, but my German 
citizenship prevented it. Now I can com¬ 
pete in 1976—and. yes, I think nearly the 
whole country will come to Innsbruck to 
see me race." 

A gold medal for Liechtenstein? Well. 
Hanni is a powerful skier: in 1975 she 
finished second by four points in the 
World Cup slalom standings. At Inns¬ 
bruck she will be a favorite. If she wins, 
there will not only be torchlight parades, 
bumper stickers and royal receptions — 
there will very likely be campaigns to 
name streets after her, to build monu¬ 
ments, even to put her childlike counte¬ 
nance on one of those postage stamps. 
An Olympic gold medal for Liechtenstein 
will be historic indeed. snd 


T he tall man with the gray streaked 
hair knelt alongside the small blond 
boy. He hefted the child-sized basketball 
in his large hands and, with a casual un¬ 
derhand flip, tossed it into the wastebas¬ 
ket across the room. 

“No fair using two hands.” said the 
boy. “You’re supposed to shoot one- 
handed, the way you always did.” 

The man retrieved the ball, reassumed 
a kneeling position and, with his left hand 
under the ball and his right poised at eye 


level, flipped it into the basket again. 

“Grandpa," the boy asked, “were you 
the greatest basketball player ever?” 

“Some people say I was, Michael," 
Hank Luisetti answered. 

“Well, you're not as good as Rick Bar¬ 
ry.” 

“Maybe not," said Luisetti, flashing 
his U-shaped grin. “But what you don’t 
know. Michael, what you can't know, is 
that the times are different. Very, very 
different.” 


Dr. Bill Northway, the Stanford bas¬ 
ketball team's physician, was taping 
Hank Luisetti's ankles in the locker room 
at Madison Square Garden. Outside, it 
was windy and damp but warm for De¬ 
cember. Inside the arena a crowd of 
17,623, the largest of the year, was nois¬ 
ily lamenting Georgetown's 46-40 defeat 
of New York University in the first game 
of a big holiday doubleheader. But 
Gcorgetown-NYU was a mere prelimi¬ 
nary to the event the crowd had really 
come to see, the match between Clair 
Bee's Long Island University Blackbirds, 
winners of 43 consecutive games, and 
the Stanford Indians, defending Pacific 
Coast Conference champions and 45-38 
upset winners two days before over Tem¬ 
ple, the second-best team in the East. 


Hank Luisetti shot the ball with one hand while he hung in midair. The 
Establishment smirked, but the sport has not been the same since 

HE CHANGED A GAME 



SINGLEHANDEDL Y 


by RON FIMRITE 



Whal the fans most wanted to see on 
Dec. 30, 1936 was Stanford's right for¬ 
ward, Luisetti. who had been setting 
scoring records by shooting the ball, in 
defiance of prevailing basketball dogma, 
with one hand. 

After only a year of varsity play. Lui¬ 
setti was a legend on the Pacific Coast. 
He had scored 32 points in 32 minutes 
in the opening game of the conference 
championship series the previous March 
against Washington. In another game 
Stanford had trailed Southern Cal by 
15 points with 11 minutes left in a con¬ 
test to determine the conference's South- 


loose, scoring 24 of his 30 points, and 
Stanford won 51 -47. 

Teams rarely scored more than 45 
points in a game then, and 20 points was 
considered extraordinary for an individ¬ 
ual. It was an era when the clock was rare¬ 
ly stopped, when free throws were award¬ 
ed sparingly and w hen a center jump fol¬ 
lowing every basket was required in most 
sections of the country. A player who 
seemed abie to score at witt was the stuff 
of legend. 

Still, the East had to be shown. Pa¬ 
cific Coast basketball was regarded in 


New York with mild contempt. On a sim¬ 
ilar holiday lour the year before, a Uni¬ 
versity of California team was trounced 
41-26 by NYU. That Cal team went on 
to split four games with Stanford during 
the conference season. Long Island Uni¬ 
versity of Brooklyn, led by 6'8" Center 
Art Hillhouse and two-handed set shot 

continued 

Fur more rfuitt a shooter , Luisetti could take 
charge o) a game, as he showed Cal in I9JH. 


LUISETTI 



artists Julie Bender and Ben Kramer, was 
the class of the East in the 1936-37 sea¬ 
son, and the East was the class of the 
nation. 

The Eastern teams played ball-control 
offense and man-to-man defense. They 
shot the ball in the traditional manner, 
and they rarely shot at all until the ball 
had been worked in with half a do/en 
passes or more. 

Stanford's team was an enigma to 
Easterners. In their workouts Luisetti 
and his teammates seemed to be ap¬ 
proaching the epochal conflict between 
Eastern orthodoxy and Western icono- 
clasm with an attitude bordering on the 
frivolous. At the West Philadelphia rail¬ 
road station after the Temple win, they 
were observed rolling oranges into a 
cocked hat. They joked with New York 
reporters, laughing off suggestions that 
they would soon be sobered by their 
meeting with the Blackbirds. Their res¬ 
olute amiability earned them the sobri¬ 
quet “'Laughing Boys." And those who 


watched them shooting one-handed dur¬ 
ing practice were moved to laughter—or 
derision. ' I'll quit coaching if I have to 
teach one-handed shots to w in." snapped 
Nat Holman, the City College of New 
York coach and the ranking savant of 
Eastern basketball. "They will have to 
show me plenty to convince me that a 
shot predicated on a prayer is smart bas¬ 
ketball. There's only one way to shoot, 
the way we do it in the East with two 
hands." 

Stanford Coach John Bunn squirmed 
at intimations that he was some kind of 
radical. As a player at Kansas under 
Phog Allen and a former student of bas¬ 
ketball's inventor. Dr. James Naismilh. 
he protested that his credentials as a tra¬ 
ditionalist were in order. But one look 
at young Luisetti swishing one-handers 
from 20 feet away had convinced him 
there was room for innovation. 

Bunn was God-fearing, high-minded 
and sobersided, but he also believed ath¬ 
letics should be fun. so he gave his spir¬ 


ited charges the freedom to develop their 
individual skills. On offense, the Stanford 
players roamed like prairie dogs, sw itch¬ 
ing positions to meet changing situations. 
Luisetti, the most liberated free-lancer of 
them all, might play the post, bring the 
ball downcourt or switch from the left 
to the right side at will. On defense the 
Indians played a combination /one and 
man-to-man that Bunn called a “team 
defense." Here again, sw itching positions 
was perfectly acceptable. To Eastern au¬ 
diences, it all smacked of anarchy. 

It was hardly that. For all of their free¬ 
wheeling, the Stanford players were high¬ 
ly disciplined and specialized. Left For¬ 
ward Howell (Handsome Howie)Turner 
was Luisetti’s height (b'2 l /i") and a line 
all-round player. The guards were 6' I* 
Bryan (Dinty) Moore, an inspirational 
player and a defensive demon, and 6'4" 
Jack Calderwood. an exceptional re¬ 
bounder who was nicknamed "Franken¬ 
stein” or "Spook" because of his lum¬ 
bering gait and ominous mien. Art 
Stoefen. at b'4 l /i" the tallest man in the 
lineup, was the center. 

Principally because of its East-West 
llavor, the LIU-Stanford game received 
surprisingly good advance publicity dur¬ 
ing a typically busy news week in the 
newspaper-rich New York of the 1930s. 
The Spanish Civil War w as Page One ma¬ 
terial. as were the travails of the recently 
abdicated King Edward VIII. Business, 
as usual, was ready for a big comeback, 
and President Roosevelt was urging Con¬ 
gress to restore NR A reforms. You Cunt 
lake h with You and Clare Boothe’s I he 
Women had just opened on Broadway, 
as had motion pictures starring Shirley 
Temple and the newest challenger to her 
supremacy as the cutest little thing 
around, Bobby Breen. The Daily News’ 
crackerjack headline writers were in top 
form: Boy Stolen by Madman, Ax 
Murder Is Climax oi Yule Revelry, 
Dad Dies as Girl Loses Spelling Bii. 
Needy Mother Abandons Baby at 
Wrong Poor house. 

As Dr. Northway finished the taping, 
Luisetti good-naturedly milled the doc¬ 
tor's hair and pulled the necktie from 
beneath his vest for good luck. Then he 
and his teammates trotted into the mag¬ 
ical arena. The Stanford players were 
hardly bumpkins. Luisetti and Calder¬ 
wood were from San Francisco, Turner 
was from the Bay Area community of 
Piedmont, and Moore and Stoefen were 
from Los Angeles. But the sight of 

continued 
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the packed Garden flabbergasted them. 

“The first thing I saw was a giant neon 
sign,” recalls Stoefcn. “Then 1 looked up 
and saw what seemed to be thousands 
of fireflies. They were cigarettes glowing 
in the darkness. And through the haze 
of smoke, I finally saw people, people as 
far and as high as I could see.” 

“We were terribly tense all of a sud¬ 
den,” says Turner. “I don't think any of 
us had been to New York before. Most 
of us had never been out of California. 
We needed something to loosen us up. 
Mostly, we needed what we always 
seemed to get—something incredible 
from Hank." 

The Blackbirds controlled the opening 
tap, and after a series of deft passes 
worked the ball under the basket to Hill- 
house. who scored easily. On Stanford's 
first possession Turner was fed a pass in 
the right corner. The ball was slightly be¬ 
hind him and he started to tumble out 
of bounds as he reached for it. Instinc¬ 
tively, he threw the ball toward the bas¬ 
ket anyway. He quickly scrambled to his 
feet to assume his position on defense 
when he noticed that a center jump had 
been called. 

"Did that thing go in?" he asked 
Moore. Moore said it had, and the en¬ 
tire Stanford team burst into laughter. 
The Laughing Boys were now in the 
proper frame of mind to play their game. 

The score was 11-I I midway in the first 
half, but already it was apparent that 
LIU was bewildered by the "team de¬ 
fense,” the fast-break offense and Lui- 
setti, who seemed to be everyw here, steal¬ 
ing the ball, rebounding over Hillhouse, 
passing with accuracy and lofting his 
one-handers from every angle. 

“The first one came after a fake and a 
pivot near the foul line,” Luisetti recalls. 
“It was over their big man. He looked 
at me and said, ‘You lucky so-and-so.’ 
He didn’t say a word when the next one 
dropped in." 

The crowd, which had pulled hard for 
Long Island University's team early in 
the game, was suddenly entranced by the 
black-haired dervish and his carefree 
companions. When the Indians left the 
court with a 22 14 halftime lead, the fans 
awarded them a standing ovation. 

The second half was no contest. LIU 
went a full seven minutes without scor¬ 
ing, and Luisetti was in complete con¬ 
trol of the tempo. He shot only when it 
was an inescapable obligation, preferring 
to dazzle the spectators with the baflling 


variety of his passes. Still, he led all scor¬ 
ers with 15 points as Stanford eased to a 
45-31 victory. Later he would be named 
the outstanding athlete to perform in the 
Garden that year. The cheering New 
York fans, helpless Indian captives, 
sensed they had just witnessed a revolu¬ 
tion. 

Indeed, they had, as the press acknowl¬ 
edged the following day. "Overnight, 
and with a suddenness as startling as 
Stanford’s unorthodox tactics, it had be¬ 
come apparent today that New York’s 
fundamental concept of basketball will 
have to be radically changed if the met¬ 
ropolitan district is to remain among the 
progressive centers of court culture in 
this country," Stanley Frank pontificated 
in the Post. "Every one of the amiable 
clean-cut Coast kids fired away with 
leaping one-handed shots which were 
impossible to stop.” 

Said The New York Times : “It seemed 
Luisetti could do nothing wrong. Some 
of his shots would have been deemed 
foolhardy if attempted by anybody else, 
but w ith Luisetti shooting, these were ac¬ 
cepted by the enchanted crowd.” 

The Stanford-LIU game was no mere 
intersectional upset. It was a pivotal 
game in the sport's history, introducing 
the nation to modern basketball. Play¬ 
ers throughout the country began shoot¬ 
ing on the run and with one hand. The 
deliberate style of play would give way 
to the fast break, the man-to-man would 
yield to the zone and combination de¬ 
fenses, and the following season the cen¬ 
ter jump after goals would be abandoned 
forever. Scoring suddenly increased, and 
a game that had served, in many areas, 
merely to fill the gap between the base¬ 
ball and football seasons abruptly began 
to enjoy widespread popularity of its 
own. For anything big to happen then, 
it had to happen in New York. Luisetti 
and the Laughing Boys happened there 
in the winter of 1936. 

Despite its color and dash, Stanford 
may not have been the first modern bas¬ 
ketball team, but there is no disputing 
that Luisetti was the first modern bas¬ 
ketball player. What astonished Garden 
fans was not so much that he shot, re¬ 
bounded, dribbled, passed and played 
defense better than anyone on the court, 
but that he performed almost all these 
things in unorthodox ways. He dribbled 
and passed behind his back, and he ap¬ 
peared to shoot without glancing at the 
basket. When he drove, he soared like a 


hawk, looking left and right before he 
released a mid-air shot. 

“Hank could stay up so long he was 
like a ballet dancer," Turner says "He 
could fake while driving at a time when 
people just drove, period. Forty years 
ago he was making moves that still are 
considered exceptional today.” 

“It would be unfair to compare any¬ 
one who played then with the modern 
players," says Howie Dallmar, a former 
coach and player at Stanford. "But no 
one now—I mean no one—is as far ahead 
of his contemporaries as Hank was of 
his. He was at least 20 years ahead of 
his time. The guy revolutionized the 
game." 

Luisetti is now 59 years old and his 
face has filled out. resulting in a startling 
resemblance to Jack Dempsey. He re¬ 
mains physically fit, although the only 
exercise he gets is walking. He has been 
a widower for the past three years, and 
between business trips he lives with ci¬ 
ther his 81-year-old mother in San Fran¬ 
cisco or in the nearby homes of his son 
and daughter. His grandson Michael is 
a frequent companion. 

Although unfailingly friendly, Luisetti 
is a private man. “Very few people ever 
got close to Hank." old teammate Cal- 
derwood says. “1 hesitate to call him shy, 
but there is a reserve about him, a re¬ 
serve that never showed on the basket¬ 
ball floor." 

Luisetti has only recently begun going 
to basketball games again. He almost 
never watches Stanford but he has grown 
fond of the Golden State Warriors now 
that they are playing with championship 
verve. 

“They can really shoot," says Luiset¬ 
ti. "It's a shooter’s game today. When 1 
was holding clinics, all I could interest 
the kids in was shooting. But look what's 
happened. If a team once shot 35 f 'i it 
was hot; now 50 r , seems average. And 
they're so big. At my height, I'd have to 
be a backcourt man today. I'd play about 
the way Jerry West did, moving the ball 
around, setting people up. That man 
played the game the way it should be 
played, Of course, it’s harder to drive 
now—and 1 did a lot of that. The big 
men clutter up the area under the bas¬ 
ket. It’s worth your life to go in there. I 
think they're either going to have to wid¬ 
en the court or raise the basket." 

When he attends Warrior games Lui¬ 
setti often dresses in a red and black 
warmup jacket and gray slacks, quite a 
continurd 
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Now u businessman, Luisetti coached the 1951 AAV champions, then abruptly left basketball. 


departure from the crisp suits he usually 
wears as president of the E. F. MacDon¬ 
ald travel company's West Coast region. 
Sitting among the fans in the arena he is 
neither business executive nor old hero. 
No one in the place seems to have the 
slightest idea who he is. 

Angelo (Hank) Luisetti was born in San 
Francisco. His family lived on the north¬ 
ern slope of Russian Hill, a neighbor¬ 
hood of narrow wooden and stucco hous¬ 
es. From the top of the hill, the Bay can 
be seen blue-gray below, and in the dis¬ 
tance are the orange towers of the Gold¬ 
en Gate Bridge. It is the quintessential 
San Francisco neighborhood, heavily 
Chinese now, but in Luisetti's time most¬ 
ly Irish and Italian. His parents were of 
no-nonsense old-country stock, their 
children aggressively New World. Sports 
became part of their generation gap. 

Luisetti's father immigrated to San 
Francisco from northern Italy a few 
months after the great earthquake of 
1906. It was not a bad time to arrive in 
the city because of the opportunities 
awaiting those willing to rebuild a fallen 
city. Steven Luisetti learned to cook. He 
became a popular chef and he eventually 
bought his own restaurants, Louis' Fash¬ 
ion and the Sutter Grill. 

The Luisettis had one child, a skinny 
boy with legs so bowed that he was 
obliged to wear painful braces to 
straighten them. The family home was 
only three blocks from the Spring Val¬ 


ley (now Helen Wills) playground, a tiny, 
lopsided asphalt pile next door to a bowl¬ 
ing alley. The playing area was so lim¬ 
ited that the tennis court bisected the bas¬ 
ketball court, and the two games could 
not be played simultaneously. Neverthe¬ 
less, Helen Jacobs learned to play tennis 
there and Hank Luisetti learned to play 
basketball. 

On foggy mornings the playground di¬ 
rector. a tall young woman in a blue 
middy blouse and gray skirt named Rose 
McGreevy (now Mrs. Clifton Fogarty) 
would open the gates to find a solitary 
youngster splashing through the puddles 
on the misshapen court, flinging a bas¬ 
ketball one-handed at the hoop as if he 
were hurling a discus. It was the only way 
he could reach the basket. 

•'We called him Angelo then," says 
Mrs. Fogarty, now 75. “I can never call 
him anything but that. The Hank busi¬ 
ness came later. He was always there an 
hour before I got to the playground. He 
likes to say I taught him everything he 
knows. What a laugh! He was such a nat¬ 
ural. There wasn't anything I could teach 
him except to be a good boy. which he 
already was." 

"I still remember those days," says Ed 
Dougery, a reporter for the Sun Francis¬ 
co Chronicle who was a playmate of Lui¬ 
setti's. "We wore dirty cords, tennis 
shoes and ragged sweaters. Sometimes 
we wore caps, the flannel kind you see in 
old movies. Our playground was too 
small for baseball, but sometimes we'd 


play the kids from North Beach in soft- 
ball. We'd lose the game, then they’d beat 
the hell out of us. But not Angelo. He 
was a gentleman. And so was the big kid 
from the beach who always wore a dark 
blue sweater, cords and his brother's San 
Francisco Seals cap. Joe DiMaggio. 
Baseball was his game. Basketball was 
Angelo's." 

Luisetti was not so much a scorer at 
Galileo High as a master playmaker and 
defensive specialist, qualities that were 
much more admired in the days when 
championships w ere w on by scores of 14- 
12. But as a freshman at Stanford in the 
1934-35 season, he averaged better than 
20 points a game. In his first varsity ap¬ 
pearance he tried nine shots from the 
floor against College of the Pacific and 
sank them all. He set new scoring rec¬ 
ords each year he was on the varsity and 
as a senior he totaled 50 points in a game 
against Duquesne. His Pacific Coast 
Conference single-season record of 232 
points survived for 12 years before be¬ 
ing broken by Bill Sharman of USC and 
George Yardley of Stanford. 

On March 5, 1938 he broke the na¬ 
tional collegiate four-year scoring record 
in melodramatic fashion against Cali¬ 
fornia. With the historic point—No. 
1,533—safely recorded, Luisetti leaped 
for a loose ball and collided with boy¬ 
hood chum Dougery, who played for¬ 
ward for Cal. His head thumped against 
the floor and, as Harry Borba wrote in 
the San Francisco Examiner, "He was 
out as completely as Haile Selassie from 
Addis Ababa." He lay there unconscious 
as teammates and opponents formed a 
death watch around him. 

Dougery stood off to one side, feeling 
"like the man who shot Lincoln. People 
kept asking me if 1 did it on purpose. 
■Hell,’ I kept saying, ‘we went to grade 
school together.' ” 

Luisetti was helped from the floor as 
the partisan Cal crowd sat in silence. Had 
he broken the scoring record and ended 
his career on the same night? No. Min¬ 
utes later he reappeared. The first time 
he touched the ball he scored. He finished 
the evening with 22 points, and he and 
Dougery double-dated afterward, danc¬ 
ing with their girls at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel to the foot-tapping sounds of Or- 
rin Tucker. 

It was not the first time that season Lui- 
setti had been resurrected. On Jan. 23, 
he collided with USC’s Gail Goodrich, 
father of the Lakers' guard, and fell to the 

continued 
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floor Weeding from a cut above the eye. 
He was stitched up in the locker rocm, 
returned to the court and scored imme¬ 
diately from 30 feet out. 

Stanford defeated Oregon 59-51 for its 
third consecutive Pacific Coast Confer¬ 
ence championship in Luisetti's last col¬ 
legiate game. He scored 26 points in a 
virtuoso performance that brought the 
Stanford Pavilion crowd to its feet long 
before he left the game. Roy Cummings 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin was so 
moved by the experience that he rhap¬ 
sodized. "When future fans start talking 
about the basketball stars of their days, 
those who witnessed Hank Luisctti and 
the Stanford teams of 1936-37-38 will 
shake their heads and say. ‘My lad, you 
never saw Luisctti.*" 

No one saw Luisctti on a basketball 
court the next season. A wretched patch- 
work movie. Campus Confessions, earned 
him SI0.000 from Paramount Pictures 
and. presumably because basketball was 
played in the film, a year’s suspension 
from the Amateur Athletic Union. Bet¬ 
ty Grable. then in the perennial co-ed 
period of her otherwise lustrous career, 
was his co-star. She might as well have 
been the Queen of England. 

‘‘She didn’t know I existed." Luisctti 
acknowledges. "She was married to 
Jackie Coogan then and he was always 
on the set. I never talked to her. and when 
I was supposed to kiss her I couldn't 
bring myself to do it. It was horrible.” 

Luisetti's suspension was lifted for the 
1940-41 season, and he led the San Fran¬ 
cisco Olympic Club to the finals of the 
National AAU tournament in Denver. 
With Luisetti hobbling on an infected 
foot, the Olympians lost but he was the 
high scorer and most valuable player of 
the tournament. He played the following 
year with the Phillips Oilers, although a 
knee injury curtailed his usefulness. 

Luisctti enlisted in the Navy after Pearl 
Harbor and was sent to the St. Mary’s 
Pre-Flight school in Moraga. a town 
across the Bay from San Francisco. He 
may have played his finest basketball 
there. In 1943-44. his last season as a 
player, St. Mary's Pre-Flight went unde¬ 
feated and Luisetti consistently out- 
scored the other service stars, including 
Stanford All-America Jim Pollard, later 
a professional star with the Minneapolis 
Lakers. Howie Dallmar is among those 
who arc convinced Luisctti was never 
better. 

"We played St. Mary's Pre-Flight 
eomtnutd 
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when I was a sophomore at Stanford,” 
he says. "In the first game 1 got some¬ 
thing like 23 points and Hank got 19. The 
papers started building up a rivalry be¬ 
tween the old Stanford star and the new 
one. It scared me to death. I'd seen Hank 
play enough to know what he could do 
if he had to. I knew there was no way I 
could stop him. The next time we played 
them. Hank got 29 points. I got six." 

In November 1944 Luisetti w'as mark¬ 
ing time on a Navy base in Norfolk, Va., 
while awaiting sea duty aboard a carri¬ 
er. On a cold, wet night he and several 
fellow officers decided to go to a movie 
in town. During the drive to the theater 
Luisetti complained of dizziness and nau¬ 
sea. He was dropped off at the dispen¬ 
sary, and that was the last thing he re¬ 
membered for a week. He had spinal 
meningitis, a disease that until the intro¬ 
duction of sulfa drugs in the 1930s had 
been invariably fatal. He was in the hos¬ 
pital for four months, and when he 
emerged he was 40 pounds under his 
playing weight of 185. He was told by 


the doctors that he could never play bas¬ 
ketball again. He was 28 years old. 

Despite his medical history. Luisetti 
received professional basketball offers af¬ 
ter the war but dutifully rejected them 
all. He went to work as a salesman for 
the Stewart Chevrolet Company in San 
Francisco and reluctantly agreed to 
coach the company-sponsored basket¬ 
ball team. In 1951 it won the AAU cham¬ 
pionship, the title that had eluded Lui¬ 
setti and the Olympic Club a decade 
earlier. He quit coaching after that and 
never returned to the game. 

Although there were "new Luisetlis" 
popping up all over the map during the 
late '30s and '40s, his fame ended almost 
as abruptly as his coaching career. Tom 
Gola, the do-everything player for La 
Salle in the '50s, was the last man fre¬ 
quently likened to Luisetti. There are no 
"new Luisettis" today. 

Jack Caldcrwood is white-haired and, 
because he stoops a little, probably short¬ 
er than he was when he was the rebound¬ 
ing "Spook" of the Luisetti era. Calder- 


wood is a writer, and in researching a 
book on the young people of Sausalito, 
the hip little community across the Gold¬ 
en Gate Bridge from San Francisco, he 
spent hours each day in a waterfront 
hangout called Zack's. "They thought I 
was a narcotics agent at first, or at the 
very least a dirty old man. But after a 
while, they got used to me," he says. "I 
became a good rock dancer and was in 
some demand as a dancing partner. One 
day I learned that a member of the band 
playing there was a Stanford dropout, a 
former football player. I sought him out 
and explained that I had been an athlete 
at Stanford long ago. He was not really 
interested. Finally I asked him if he'd 
ever heard of Hank Luisetti. He just 
shook his head irritably. 

" 'Well,' I told the boy, *if you haven't 
heard of him. I'd better tell you.' And I 
did, at length. When I had finished, it 
was the strangest thing. This boy. this 
rock musician, this college dropout, this 
modern person, was genuinely interested. 
I couldn't have been happier." end 
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T he redfish is a favorite with saltwa¬ 
ter anglers, ranking with striped 
bass, blucfish and weakfish among surf¬ 
casting's big four. In their Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast range redfish are also known 
as channel bass and red drum, and they 
are hard-fighting, good-eating fish that 
grow to substantial size: the current all¬ 
tackle record is 90 pounds. But redfish 
(Sciaenops ocellcita) never seemed a spe¬ 
cies to make history. Now, however, they 
may do just that by providing the nec¬ 
essary clues for turning saltwater game 
fish into freshwater habitues. Today, 
hundreds of miles from saltwater, large 
numbers of redfish are thriving in Texas 
lakes, their transfer being an unexpected 
by-product of a study of their life cycle 
made by a Port Aransas laboratory. 

Last August three male and three fe¬ 
male redfish spawned naturally under 
laboratory conditions, the first time that 
had happened anywhere. Within a month 


they had produced 50 million eggs and 
more redfish than anyone knew what to 
do with. In September the first shipment 
of baby redfish was planted in a fresh¬ 
water lake in Austin, and if they grow 
an inch a month, as scientists expect, Tex¬ 
as freshwater anglers should have fine 
new sport by next fall. 

Dr. Connie Arnold, of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service lab in Port 
Aransas, was studying the eggs, larvae 
and early life stages of the redfish when 
he succeeded in developing the spawning 
procedure, which apparently is the key 
to the successful transfer of the species 
from salt- to freshwater. Dr. Arnold re¬ 
mains unawed by the consequences of his 
findings and. in fact, declares, "My work 
ends 10 days after hatching.” 


The three male and three female red¬ 
fish were put in a 6,000-gallon labora¬ 
tory tank in September 1974. They had 
been taken on hooks in the surf off Port 
Aransas. Redfish normally spawn in Sep¬ 
tember and October. They do not cat 
while they are spawning but come into 
the surf to feed afterward; it is the time 
when most of them are caught With the 
six captured redfish in the tank, the bi¬ 
ologists set about creating an artificial 
year in the laboratory, in which water 
temperatures and the varying hours of 
light and darkness approximated those 
the fish would have experienced had they 
remained in the Gulf. Six banks of lights 
controlled by timers went on and off with 
the rising and setting of the sun. They 
lighted slowly, one after the continued 
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other to simulate daybreak, were illumi¬ 
nated fully through a synthetic day, and 
turned off one by one as the mathemat¬ 
ically contrived sunsets faded to the total 
darkness of a submarine night. 

"I tried to re-create their natural light 
and temperature sequences," Dr. Arnold 
says. "I suspected that if we could du¬ 
plicate nature in the laboratory the fish 
would just go ahead and spawn, if ev¬ 
erything else was O.K. Something that 
gave us a problem was our lack of knowl¬ 
edge of where the fish spawn. Within a 
mile of shore? Within 10 miles? No one 
knew. That created a difficulty with tem¬ 
peratures. Furthermore, no one knew if 
they spawn on the bottom or on the top. 
Obviously the temperature would be dif¬ 
ferent. How did I decide which to use? I 
don't know. I guess intuition. I took the 
records of temperatures at various times 
and depths out there and finally settled 
on the temperatures we would try." 

Redfish and others of the drum fam¬ 
ily arc noisy fish, communicating with a 
loud, bladder-produced drumming and 
thudding sound, a rhythmical hub-hub 
bub-bub bum that reverberates through 
the Port Aransas laboratory and keeps 
man and fish awake. A small school of 
redfish could provide an unusual back¬ 
up group for adventurous rock musi¬ 
cians. The drumming has some connec¬ 
tion with the spawning cycle, but no one 
knows what it is, and thus far nobody 
has been able to make sense of the drum- 
fish tapes. 

The Texas Parks and Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment was interested in Arnold's redfish 
research, having experimentally planted 
200 adult redfish in the Red Bluff Res¬ 
ervoir on the Pecos River 18 years ago. 
So far as the fishes' adaptation to fresh 
water was concerned, that experiment 
had been a success: the redfish flourished, 
growing up to 12 and 14 pounds. But un¬ 
like striped bass, a normally anadromous 
fish that has thriven in exclusively fresh 
water, the redfish never spawned, and the 
project was abandoned because of the 
difficulties in maintaining a stocking pro¬ 
gram. Seining small redfish and raising 
them in ponds was prohibitively expen¬ 
sive. Milking the females of eggs did not 
work; it required split-second timing and 
the catching of fish when they were ripe 
to spawn, and it was doubly wasteful be¬ 
cause redfish traumatize easily. In 1972 
and '73 Parks and Wildlife tried hormone 
injections to induce captive fish to spawn 
at its marine fisheries laboratory at Pa¬ 


lacios, 70 miles up the coast from Port 
Aransas. Hormones have been used suc¬ 
cessfully to induce other species to 
spawn, especially in India and Japan, 
where aquatic farming is essential to in¬ 
creasing food supplies. But the experi¬ 
ment at Palacios, as a department pub¬ 
lication reported, had “only limited 
success ... the redfish died from the 
stress of capture." 

The six redfish in the underwater stage 
set that Dr. Arnold had built were not 
handled at all after they were put in the 
tank. “It's simple," he says. “I think 
that's what’s got people sort of bumfoz- 
zled. We don't mess with the fish at all. 
All I did was duplicate their natural sea¬ 
son as best I could." The fish were taken 
through a dim synthetic winter, nine 
hours of daylight and 15 hours of dark¬ 
ness, into a slowly brightening imaginary 
spring and then to what biologists call a 
12-12 light period, summer days of 12 
daylight hours. "Nothing was known of 
the spawning of redfish, nothing at all," 
Dr. Arnold says. “When they first start¬ 
ed, I figured each female would spawn 
twice, with a maximum of three times 
apiece, just from the basic biology of the 
fish." But they did not stop spawning. 
In two months the captive fish spawned 
46 times. For a two-week period they did 
not eat. "We'd offer them feed," Dr. Ar¬ 
nold says, “and they wouldn't touch it. 
When they did start eating, I said, 'Well, 
that's a good indication they're through 
spawning, because they're back eating 
again.' But now they're eating the way 
they used to eat, all the time, and yet 
they're still spawning." 

The eggs floated to the surface of the 
saltwater tank and were carried by an 
overflow pipe to a filter box, where they 
collected on the surface and could be 
scooped up in containers and placed in 
glass tanks scarcely larger than an ordi¬ 
nary household aquarium. At 25° Cen¬ 
tigrade (77° Farenheit) they hatched in 
24 hours. (In fresh water the eggs sink 
and do not hatch.) On August 16 a two- 
acre saltwater pond at the Palacios fish¬ 
ery was stocked with 125,000 of these 48- 
hour-old redfish. After 30 days the pond 
was drained, and 4,320 fish, about an 
inch to an inch and a quarter long, were 
recovered. Even this 3.4% recovery rate 
was considered encouraging. But then a 
second stocked pond was drained a few 
days later and returned 63,914 fish, an 
amazing recovery rate of 45 °',. 

Toward the end of August four addi¬ 


tional small ponds were stocked. The first 
had a return of only 1.9%, the next 
2.5%, the third an encouraging 18%. But 
in one pond there were no live fish at all. 
Temperature problems were held partial¬ 
ly responsible for these relatively low 
returns, but the method of recovering the 
fish also influenced the results. It was dis¬ 
covered that the ponds must be drained 
in full daylight for best results. Then, 
when the water begins to flow out, the 
tiny fish fight the current with extraor¬ 
dinary strength, until they are finally 
swept into the nets with the last gallons. 
But when the light fades they do not swim 
but simply drift up against the drain 
screens and are killed. Despite such loss¬ 
es the returns were judged promising. 
Asked if the project might have been 
abandoned had it not been for the 45% 
return on the second pond to be drained, 
Robert Colura. the director of the Parks 
and Wildlife laboratory, seemed sur¬ 
prised. “1 don’t think so," he said. 
"After all, only 3.4% meant 4,320 fish, 
and that’s a lot of specimens.” 

After they were taken from the ponds, 
the fish were kept overnight in saltwater 
tanks in the laboratory. Fresh water was 
gradually added over a period of three 
hours until all the salt was dissipated. 
Then the plantings in lakes were begun. 
The first were small—18,000 in Long 
Lake near Austin, 10.000 in Lake Creek 
and 7,000 in Tradinghouse Creek Res¬ 
ervoir near Waco. Transportation cre¬ 
ated problems: it had been planned to 
deliver 24,000 at Waco, but because of 
delays in unloading 17.000 fish died. 

In October the crew at Palacios gath¬ 
ered to drain two more big ponds. The 
installation stands on the north shore of 
Matagorda Bay, a lonely, windswept, 
treeless place with some 21 acres of diked 
ponds grouped around a laboratory and 
living quarters. A one-acre pond held 3.4 
acre-feet of water—1,107,893 gallons. A 
hundred thousand 48-hour-old redfish 
had been stocked in it 34 days before. 
The draining was scheduled to begin at 
eight o'clock in the morning, but the sky 
was gray and hazy at that hour and the 
draining was postponed until nearly mid¬ 
morning, when the sun was bright and 
fresh wind agitated the surface of the 
ponds. Plastic buckets were filled with 
saltwater, weighed and placed beside a 
small collecting pool. Gates were lifted 
from the culvert that passed under the 
road along the dike. For an hour noth¬ 
ing happened; the nine men in the crew 
continued 
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REDFISH contlmifd 

watched the flowing water with hypno¬ 
tized intensity. At 11 ;25, when the water 
level was down enough to expose slop¬ 
ing walls of mud, Claude Horton, the 
superintendent of the hatchery, said. 

'' It's full of fish'." Moments later the men 
w ith dip nets began pouring fish into the 
waiting buckets, which were then 
weighed again before the fish were taken 
to oxygen-fed tanks on a truck parked 
nearby. It was a fast, silent operation— 
nets filled with silvery, glistening fish 
were carefully emptied into buckets, the 
buckets weighed, raced up the bank, 
emptied into the truck, refilled with wa¬ 
ter. weighed, again loaded with fish, 
weighed again, emptied into the truck— 
and it continued until, 20 minutes later, 
the pond was empty and 25 pounds of 
month-old redfish, 10,321 fish, calculated 
by their weight, were on their way to the 
laboratory. There they would be tem¬ 
pered in fresh water before being slocked 
in a lake. 

The second pond had been stocked 
with 154,600 baby redfish. It had a two- 
acre surface area and the fisheries crew 
had grown more experienced in the 
stocking procedures by the time it was 
in operation. Even so. the result was phe¬ 
nomenal: 100,466 fish were taken out, a 
65*; return. 

Meanwhile, at the Port Aransas lab¬ 
oratory the captive redfish continued to 
spawn. The three females have now pro¬ 
duced more eggs than all the fish in all 
the 14 fish hatcheries in Texas this year. 
Precisely how many is unknown; no fig¬ 
ures have been released after the total of 
50 million created a sensation. “I'm real¬ 
ly getting scared about quoting these fig¬ 
ures.” Dr. Arnold said, “because I sat 
down and calculated the volume of that 
number of eggs and it's more than the 
fishes' weight." He is thinking ahead, 
nevertheless, about ways to induce the 
redfish to spawn even more. “What we’ll 
do now that we have a sequence that 
works is shorten the period of time be¬ 
tween spawning cycles,” he said. "The 
next thing we’ll try is two different 
spawns a year. If that works we'll try to 
get three spawns a year." 

All in all, there seems to be no doubt 
in the minds of Texas scientists that fish¬ 
ermen will soon be catching saltwater 
redfish in freshwater lakes all over the 
state. And in the more remote future? Dr. 
Arnold says, “I don't see why the same 
thing can’t be done for any estuarine spe¬ 
cies." end 
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college BASKETBALL/Ae/7/ Hannon 


Siblings, but 
nary 
a rivalry 

In a season of good brotherhood, 
two squads are especially fraternal 

B rothers used to spend their time to¬ 
gether inventing airplanes, writing 
fairy tales, managing the circus, robbing 
banks, filming Duck Soup, pitching vic¬ 
tories in the World Series, putting their 
names on cough drops and offending net¬ 
work censors. 

Now brothers seem to have switched 
almost exclusively to basketball, and sud¬ 
denly they are turning up in tandem at 
universities all over the country. Villa- 
nova's high-flying Herrons, 6' 6" Keith 
and 6' 8" Larry, both had 20-point games 
on five different occasions last season and 
finished with 17.9 and 17.8 scoring av¬ 
erages, respectively. This year they have 
led the improved Wildcats to victories in 
two of their first three games. Brigham 
Young and Butler not only suit up broth¬ 
ers, but the pairs are siblings with famous 
relatives. BYU Guards Veryl and Vance 
Law are the sons of former Pittsburgh 
Pirate Pitcher Vernon, while Butler's su¬ 
per-subs, Don and Jon McGlocklin, are 


the twin nephews of Milwaukee Buck 
Guard Jon. That is especially appropri¬ 
ate since Uncle Jon once roomed with 
the Van Arsdalc twins, Tom and Dick, 
when they played at Indiana. 

Toss in father-son combinations at 
Boise State, where Coach Bus Connor 
watched his boy. Guard Steve, score 16 
points in a 76-64 loss toOregon last week, 
and at Nevada-Reno, where Coach Jim 
Padgett has a 15.3-per-game reboundcr 
in 6'8', 230-pound son Pete, and the col¬ 
lege game begins to sound like one big 
family affair. 

The most unusual fraternal relation¬ 
ships—and potentially the most testing— 
exist at Creighton and George Washing¬ 
ton. a couple of status-seeking schools 
whose coaches are the older brothers of 
their star players. So far, everyone has 
managed to stay happy. 

Tom Apke, 32, guided Creighton to an 
NCAA tournament berth last year in his 
first season as head coach. A sometime 
starter during his career at Creighton in 
1962-65, Apke says of his abilities, "1 
shot so often and missed with such reg¬ 
ularity that my teammate, Paul Silas, led 
the nation in rebounding." Tom’s broth¬ 
er Rick, a slim 6' 8" sophomore who plays 
the high post, is considerably more tal¬ 
ented. He was Creighton's sixth man last 
year, although many Bluejay fans felt 
that he should have been starting. Was 
the coach bending over backward to 
make sure he was not playing favorites? 

"A lot of people said that if Rick had 


not been my brother, he would have 
played a lot more," says Tom. "They 
could have been right. Maybe in trying 
to establish myself as a head coach, I did 
keep Rick out of some situations to avoid 
criticism." 

Although Rick was not a Creighton 
starter, Tom saw to it that little brother 
was always in the game near the finish, 
working the Jays’ delay offense when a 
lead required protection or scrapping for 
clutch baskets when Creighton needed to 
come from behind. On one Saturday- 
Monday road trip to the Apkes' home 
state of Ohio, Rick's backdoor layup 
provided the winning margin in a 71 70 
thriller at Dayton; then his six straight 
points late in the game helped pull out a 
64-60 victory over Cleveland State. This 
year Rick is a starter and the team lead¬ 
er on offense and defense. He scored 24 
points in a 72-62 win over South Dako¬ 
ta State last week, and he is averaging 
eight rebounds a game. 

"Friends always ask me what it's like 
playing for my brother," says Rick. 
"They kid me that Creighton was the 
only school where I could have gotten a 
scholarship. I tell them that’s true." 

It isn’t. Rick was a two-year starter on 
consecutive state championship teams at 
Cincinnati's Elder High. He narrowed 
his college choices to Creighton, David¬ 
son and Michigan—and only then did he 
create a family problem. One of his sis¬ 
ters lives in Michigan and urged him to 
play for the Wolverines so she could 
watch him perform. "It's tough 
recruiting against your sister to 
get your brother," says Tom. 

At George Washington, it 
has taken a lot of Tallent 
Coach Bob and his sharp¬ 
shooting brother, senior Guard 
Pat— to make the same kind of 
arrangement work out. One of 
the nation's youngest head 
coaches at 29, Bob was fifth na¬ 
tionally in scoring (28.9) as a 
senior at George Washington in 
1968. Pat, a 6'3" redhead with 
a bushy mustache and an accu¬ 
rate outside jumper, last season 
led GW (17-I0)to a postseason 
tournament for the first time 
since 1961 and averaged more 
than 20 points a game. 

"It’s a little different being 

continued 
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the coach’s brother," Pat says. “I hesi¬ 
tate to talk to Bob sometimes. But I 
also can speak to him about things oth¬ 
er players feel they can’t—like suggesting 
a day off from practice when the team 
seems extra tired or asking if we can 
change a certain play around. I used to 
team up with Bob in a lot of two-on- 
two games when I was little, so I play 
the game pretty much the way he wants 
me to. I’m computerized. He just push¬ 
es the buttons." 

Bob must have pushed all the right but¬ 
tons during George Washington's open¬ 
ing game in its new 5,000-scat Smith Cen¬ 
ter last week, because Pat scored 31 
points and made 14 of 20 shots from the 
floor. He added five rebounds, five steals 
and eight assists as GW romped over St. 
Leo’s 113-84. Pat also had 20 points in a 
76-69 victory over William and Mary and 
hit Wake Forest for 23 in a 78-77 defeat. 

"Playing for my brother pushes me a 
lot harder,” says Pat. "Overall, I'd have 
to say it’s an advantage most other play¬ 
ers don’t have." 


THE WEEK 


Five of the nation’s best teams 
played in Madison Square 
Garden during a 48-hour stretch, and Ala¬ 
bama and Rutgers looked the most impres¬ 
sive. The Crimson Tide eked out a 71-67 vic¬ 
tory over Providence with 6'*)* Center Leon 
Douglas getting 19 points and 16 rebounds. 
He also blocked numerous Friar shots after 
he had picked up his fourth foul. Alabama's 
tough defense was not restricted to the front 
court; Guard T. R. Dunn held Providence's 
star, Joe Hassett, to 14 points. 

Whenever Rutgers needed a big basket 
against Purdue, it went to 6' 5' Forward Phil 
Sellers. He scored 31 points and broke open 
a close game in the last minute with two lay¬ 
ups that scaled an 81-73 victory for the Scar¬ 
let Knights. Sellers poured in 36 during a 
119-93 rout of Seton Hall two nights later. 
That same evening Purdue freshman Kyle 
Macy’s 21 points helped Coach Fred Schaus 
gain a 90-79 victory over his alma mater, 
West Virginia. 

Unlike Rutgers, North Carolina found Se¬ 
ton Hall hard to handle in the Garden. The 
Tar Heels won 75-63, mainly on Guard Phil 
Ford’s 27 points and flashy floor play. Ford 
later injured his knee against Virginia Tech, 
but Coach Dean Smith's underrated bench 
came through and starting Center Mitch 
Kupchak contributed 24 points as Carolina 
won 88-75. 

Maryland would have had a much easier 


time with Richmond if the Spiders’ 6’7* 
Tony Marshall had not been released from 
jail. Arrested the day before the game on six 
felony counts, Marshall nonetheless was on 
hand to work over Tcrp defender Brad Da¬ 
vis for 25 points, and Richmond trailed by 
only four points with 6:37 to play. Then 
Maryland’s Steve Sheppard hit his last sev¬ 
en shots to make the final score 98-71 in favor 
of the Terps. 

Nevada-Las Vegas won the Steel Bowl in 
Pittsburgh by defeating Duqucsne 86-83, but 
the Rebels’joy may be brief. The NCAA last 
week completed its initial investigation into 
possible Las Vegas recruiting violations. 
Whether it will decide to open a formal in¬ 
vestigation will not be announced for sev¬ 
eral months, but one of the NCAA inves¬ 
tigators working on this case also uncovered 
violations at Long Beach State in 1973 that 
involved Coach Jerry Tarkanian. Tarkanian 
left Long Beach in the midst of that turmoil; 
his reprieve may turn out to be short-lived. 

Trailing by 15 points in the second half, 
Marshall (3-0) rallied to beat Austin Peay 
79-77, halting the Governors’ winning streak 
at four. Earl Williams got the winning bas¬ 
ket and scored 19 points. Game-high hon¬ 
ors went to teammate Dave Miller and Aus¬ 
tin Peay freshman Sammy Drummer with 22 
apiece. 

Princeton came from 17 points behind to 
defeat Navy 60-59, Boston College squeaked 
past Harvard 72-71 on Ernie Cobb’s jump¬ 
er with five seconds left, St. Bonavcnture 
surprised Georgetown in overtime 63-59 and 
South Carolina annihilated Oklahoma 80-59 
behind Alex English's 32 points. 

1. MARYLAND (3-0) 2. NO. CAROLINA (3-0) 

M I n\A/CI QT Even though three of 
IVII U V V L 0 I its best players were ill 

or injured, Cincinnati kept rolling, thanks 
to a hale and hearty Robert Miller. While 
Guard Steve Collier underwent examination 
for mononucleosis. Forward Mike Jones was 
sidelined with a hamstring pull and Guard 
Brian Williams was bothered by a sprained 
hand, 6’ II' Center Miller scored 24 points 
and the Bearcats downed the Miami of Ohio 
Redskins 66-57. "They didn't seem like a 
ranked team to me," said Miami sophomore 
Archie Aldridge, ignoring Cincinnati's prob¬ 
lems. “I'd like to play them again." No you 
wouldn't, Archie. 

Louisville, taking on Murray State in the 
first of eight consecutive home games, trailed 
at halftime 31-28. But the final 20 minutes 
were an entirely different story, the Cardi¬ 
nals surging to a 78-59 victory. It was Coach 
Denny Crum’s 100th win in a little more than 
four years at Louisville. 

Missouri Captain Willie Smith, a 6’ 2" se¬ 
nior guard, scored 30 points in an 88-85 over¬ 
time win against Toledo. Smith rang up 40 
more points as the host Tigers bounced Bay¬ 


lor 105-70 and Oklahoma City 85-68 to win 
the Show-Mc Classic and remain unbeaten. 

Drake defeated Iowa State 98-83, Bulldog 
Forward Ken Harris (21 points and 18 re¬ 
bounds) outdueling the Cyclones' Hercle 
(Poison) Ivy, who scored 24 points but 
fouled out with 4:10 to play. 

1. CINCINNATI (4-0) 2. LOUISVILLE (2-0) 

\A/r sT Fan react ' on ar °und Los An- 

VVLOI gcles following UCLA’s 20- 
point loss to Indiana has been heated, though 
not entirely unexpected considering what 
Bruin backers ar* accustomed to. “UCLA’s 
basketball dynasty is deader than the pro¬ 
verbial mackerel," read one letter to Ath¬ 
letic Director J. D. Morgan. “We’ve had 
enough of you, J. D. Clean out your desk and 
don’t forget to take Clean Gene with you.” 
Morgan and Coach Gene Bartow must have 
felt like skipping town last Friday night when 
UCLA was barely ahead of San Jose State 
midway in the first half. But then Bartow 
sent in Brad Holland—the very good fresh¬ 
man guard he had decided not to take to the 
Indiana game—and Holland put the bomb 
back into the UCLA attack. He hit eight of 
11 shots from far outside and scored 17 
points in 30 minutes to key a 90-80 triumph. 
The next night Holland celebrated his 18th 
birthday by connecting on five of 10 field- 
goal attempts as the Bruins stopped South¬ 
ern Illinois 81-60. 

San Francisco's 6' 11' Bill Cartwright has 
been slow getting accustomed to the college 
game, and the young Dons continue to look 
unimpressive, despite their perfect record. In 
a 49-44 victory over stalling Stanford, Cart¬ 
wright took only one shot and did not score. 

Rickie Hawthorne had 17 points and 5'9' 
freshman Guard Gene Ransom electrified 
California fans with a twisting layup over 
Idaho State’s seven-foot Steve Hayes in the 
Golden Bears' 76-65 win. Washington (4-0) 
defeated Wyoming 76-69 and Nebraska 
75-63 on the road. 

Arizona State beat De Paul 74-67 in the 
finals of the Sun Devil Classic, after the Blue 
Demons had handed Memphis State its 
fourth straight loss (100-91) in the first 
round. Arizona edged NAIA power Mid¬ 
western (Texas) 86-80, then defeated Idaho 
88-82 and Northern Arizona 98-81 to main¬ 
tain its 100-point scoring average. 

Usually high-scoring New Mexico State 
surprised UTF.P with a stingy defense and 
whipped the Miners 49-47 and 62-54 on con¬ 
secutive nights. 

With its infamous reputation for one-sid¬ 
ed officiating strengthened by a controversial 
84-80 victory over Oregon, Hawaii said that 
one referee from the mainland would work 
most of the Rainbow's remaining home 
games. 

1. UCLA (2-1) 2. SAN FRANCISCO (4-0) 

continued 
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MIIHCAQT A pair of wildcats 

IVII U LHu I clashed in Evanston, III., 
and Northwestern clawed last year's NCAA 
runner-up, Kentucky, 89-77 as junior Guard 
Billy McKinney pumped in 31 points. A skin¬ 
ny six-foot lefthander with exceptional 
speed, McKinney carried his Nate Archibald 
impression a step further by handing out sev¬ 
en assists. Northwestern outscored sluggish 
Kentucky 23-8 in the first nine minutes of 
the second half and led by as many as 23 
points. 

Almost everything that Tennessee and 
Michigan threw up went in when the two 
highly ranked teams met at Knoxville. The 
Vols, who earlier had an 86-80 victory over 
Duke, hit 11 of their first 13 shots; the Wol¬ 
verines went them one better by making 11 
of 12 during a second-half run that trimmed 
a 14-point Tennessee lead to two. But the 
Vols hung on to win 82-81, Bernard King, 
the best shooter in the country last season 
with a .622 field-goal percentage, sinking 13 
of 16 from the floor for a game-high 27 
points. Wings Ernie Grunfeld and Mike 
Jackson added 22 points apiece for Ten¬ 
nessee, while freshman Center Phil Hubbard 
had 25 for Michigan. Hubbard scored 17 in 
the Wolverines' earlier 90-63 defeat of Van¬ 
derbilt. 

Auburn's tough Tigers had little trouble 
defeating Butler 80-69 and Western Carolina 
88-76. Both games were the kind of rough- 
and-tumble affairs that appeal to Coach Bob 
Davis, who said, "We’re not going to let any¬ 
body push us around. We want folks to get 
that idea early.” 

Marquette Forward Bo Ellis was busted 
for possession of marijuana at 4 a.m. on the 
day before the Warriors' season opener, and 
will be required to report to a drug evalu¬ 
ation unit for six months. The next night he 
grabbed the microphone at Milwaukee Are¬ 
na and apologized to the 10,938 fans before 
scoring 16 points as the Warriors stomped 
St. Joseph's find.) 87-60. The crowd ap¬ 
plauded Ellis wildly, but the cheers turned 
to boos later in the week when Marquette 
shot 25 c i and had to resort to a stalling of¬ 
fense in the second half of an uneasy 56-45 
victory over a small-college opponent. 
Northern Michigan. 

Southern California won the Vanderbilt 
Invitational, beating Kansas State 81-80 in 
the finals to take some of the glow from 
Wildcat Guard Chuckie Williams' 47-point 
splurge in an overtime 89-85 first-round vic¬ 
tory over Holy Cross. In the title game, 
Earl Evans and Marv Safford led the Tro¬ 
jans with 25 points apiece; Williams scored 
24 for K-State. 

Notre Dame socked Valparaiso 117-83 
and Texas Tech 88-63 in preparation for its 
game this week against Indiana. The Hoo- 
siers did not play. 

1. INDIANA (1-0) a. TENNESSEE (3-0) 
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pro football Mark Mulvoy 



On Monday, Don Strock (10) listened to Earl 
Morrall's advice. On Sunday he followed it. 

“We've spent the last three years trying 
to settle Don down," Shula said, "and 
show him what a running game is.” 

Shula paused, then added a few words 
for Buffalo’s consumption. “If people ex¬ 
pect Strock to draw plays in the dirt, 
making them up each time, and then just 
hand the ball off,” he said, “they will be 
surprised. We think Strock can throw the 
ball against them.” 

Strock had the same impression, al¬ 
though he insisted that he would be 
happy to “nickel-and-dime Buffalo to 
death on the ground if that's the best way 
to beat them. I've taken game films home 
every night this week and I'm ready." 
Strock also displayed a genuine sense of 
humor. “Before you ask,” he announced 
to a battalion of reporters, "my answers 
are ‘no’ and ‘yes.’ ‘No,’ I'm not nervous. 
‘Yes,’ I think I can do the job.” Asked if 
he had ever watched the minor-league 
Pottstown (Pa.) Firebirds and their cel¬ 
ebrated Quarterback Jim (King) Corco¬ 
ran when he was growing up in that town, 
Strock cracked, “I learned from watch¬ 
ing King Corcoran that I couldn't learn 
from watching King Corcoran.” Then he 
jogged over to the mess hall to get a cou¬ 
ple of tuna fish sandwiches for Griese and 
Morrall. “No rush,” Morrall said, “but 
we’re hungry.” 

As the game began before 78,701 fans 
packed into the Orange Bowl, both Mi¬ 
ami and Buffalo were aware that Balti¬ 
more had trounced the New York Gi¬ 
ants earlier that afternoon. The Dolphin 
defense stopped the Bills on Buffalo's 
first series, but Strock could not move 
the Dolphins, either. Then, after the Dol¬ 
phins stopped the Bills again, Strock 
went to work, armed with the informa¬ 
tion that Morrall had whispered to him 
on the sidelines and that the coaches up¬ 
stairs had phoned down. 

He completed a flareout to Don Not¬ 
tingham, a look-in to Nat Moore, a 
down-the-middle bullet to Freddie Sol¬ 
omon, another dart to Howard Twilley 
and the Dolphins had a first down at the 
Buffalo five. Mercury Morris jammed the 
middle for a yard, then Strock—doing 
something Miami quarterbacks have 
rarely attempted—ran a bootleg around 
right end for a touchdown. Moments lat¬ 
er the Dolphins got the ball back, and 
continutd 


In these matchups among four contenders, a norther from Buffalo blew 
Itself out in Miami, and Dallas was swept by a Missouri tornado 


A ll week long America’s unemployed 
i armchair quarterbacks kept phon¬ 
ing Don Shula collect to volunteer their 
services to the Miami Dolphins, who sud¬ 
denly needed a quarterback more than 
New York City needs money. The Dol¬ 
phins had lost Bob Griese for the season 
two weeks ago when he suffered a rup¬ 
tured tendon in the big toe of his right 
foot, and 41-ycar-old stand-in Earl Mor¬ 
rall is sidelined for the remainder of the 
schedule, too, after tearing ligaments in 
his left knee during Miami’s 20-7 torture 
of the New England Patriots last Mon¬ 
day night. 

Now, with the Dolphins leading Bal¬ 
timore and Buffalo by just one game in 
the AFC’s Eastern Division and the Bills 
heading for Miami, someone named Don 
Strock had moved up from chief sand¬ 
wich boy to No. 1 quarterback and Slin- 
gin’ Garo Yepremian—remember his 
famous Super Bowl passing caper?—was 
probably next in line. Trouble was, in his 
three seasons with the Dolphins, Strock 
had attempted only four more passes 
than Yepremian. 


“Tom Matte even called and left a 
message for me,” said Shula, who start¬ 
ed to smile as he recalled that year in Bal¬ 
timore when his Colts lost Johnny Uni- 
tas and Gary Cuozzo with disabling 
injuries in successive games and had to 
use Halfback Matte at quarterback for 
the playoffs. Shula did not return Matte’s 
call, but he did persuade onetime Dol¬ 
phin backup Jim Del Gaizo, a subse¬ 
quent bust with both Green Bay and the 
New York Giants, to leave his insurance 
business and take Yepremian’s place be¬ 
hind Strock. 

Meanwhile, Strock, who at 6'5" and 
220 pounds looks more like an NBA for¬ 
ward than an NFL quarterback, hardly 
seemed bothered by his new status. “I've 
always looked forward to my first start,” 
he said, “but I hate to see it happen the 
way it has. I’m here to play quarterback, 
though, and that’s what I’m going to do." 
Around Miami, Strock is known as the 
Mad Bomber because, unlike the me¬ 
thodical Griese and the ancient Morrall, 
he actually likes to throw the football at 
any time, not just on third-and-long. 


Storming to the playoffs 
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TheTransamerica Pyramid,San Francisco 94111 


We move people to Texas, Tahiti, even to tears. 


We'reTransamerica, the people in the Pyramid. 

Were really a lot of different companies: Lyon Moving & 
Storage, for making relocating a little nicer;Trans International 
Airlines, for making places like Papeete realities; United Artists, 
for making movies that stir your soul. 

We even own a company that lets you wheel around on 
your own: Budget Rent-A-Car. And others that can protect 
your property, insure your life, and so on. 

This puts us squarely into the service business: doing 
things for people. Naturally, we’ve learned a lot about it. And, 
it boils down to three simple truths: We give you good service. 
We give it to you at a reasonable cost. We stand behind it. 

Which is why we keep saying, if you have a compliment 
or a complaint about anyTransamerica service, tell our 
chairman, Jack Beckett. 

The next move is up to you. 

^||p Transamerica 

Occidental Life of Califomia.Transamerica Title Insurance, 

Pacific Finance Loans, Bankers Mortgage of California, 
Transamerica Insurance and 29 other services. 


The Saab Philosophy. No. / in a Series: 

“WE BELIEVE A CAR SHOULD HELP CORRECT 
THE DRIVER'S MISTAKES. NOT VICE VERSA? 



When you’re heading straight 
down an open road, we think that’s 
where you should go. No constant 
correcting. No weaving in the 
wind. That’s why we build every 
Saab with front-wheel drive. 

Front-wheel drive improves 
directional stability under almost 
any condition, because the wheels 
that drive the car are the wheels 
that steer the car. And the weight 
of the engine is over those wheels 
to improve traction. 

Front-wheel drive also helps 
you out in the comers. Even when 


you enter a fast turn, there is less 
of a tendency to skid than in rear 
wheel drive cars, because the front 
wheels pull you through the turn 
and the rear wheels tend to follow. 

Of course, Saab has many other 
features that can help a driver: 
rack-and-pinion steering for pre¬ 
cise control, power-assisted disc 
brakes on four wheels, not just 
tw'o, and a 2-liter, fuel-injected 
engine thataverages 21 mpg in 
the city and 27 mpg on the high¬ 
way according to EPA resultsf 

In case you can’t avoid an 


accident. Saab also has roll-cage 
construction, six solid steel posts, 
door impact panels, and a body 
designed to absorb impact, to 
protect the driver and passengers. 

To really appreciate a Saab, 
however, you should drive one. 
Once you’ve done that, you’ll see 
that a little philosophy can help 
you go a long way. 



IT'S WHAT A CAR SHOULD BE. 


•Mileage figures estimated are sales weighted averages. Actual mileage achieved will depend on where and how you drive, condition of the car and optional equipment selected. 







PRO FOOTBALL continued 


Strock smartly moved them 52 yards for 
another touchdown, this time hitting 
Twilley from eight yards out. 

Strock was rolling now. On Miami’s 
next two possessions he threw four more 
completions in a row- giving him 10 for 
II- and the Dolphins moved ahead 21 0 
on another Miami innovation, the one- 
yard touchdown pass, Strock to Twilley. 
During the stretch Strock ran a second 
bootleg, this one a naked reverse for 13 
yards, and on another play he had Sol¬ 
omon, a former quarterback at Tampa, 
throw a bomb off an end-around. It 
worked for 44 yards when the Bills were 
penalized for pass interference. 

Buffalo rallied to make the score 24-21, 
but then Strock, helped by a questionable 
call the Dolphins appeared to fumble 
the ball away, but Buffalo's recovery 
was nullified quickly moved Miami 75 
yards for the decisive touchdown, Not¬ 
tingham bolting 56 yards to set up Norm 
Bulaich’s one-yard plunge. 

The defeat killed Buffalo's playoff 
chances, and now the Dolphins take their 
one-game lead over the Colts to Balti¬ 
more. "The Colts kept mouthing off 
about how they wouldn't lose to any 
team with a 41-year-old quarterback,” 
said Center Jim [.anger. "Well, with 
Earl hurt, our quarterback now is 25.” 

• 

In the opinion of almost anyone who 
knows the difference between a football 
and a bcanbag, last Sunday's St. Louis- 
Dallas game should have been one of the 
real dogfights of the N EL season, a show¬ 
down for first place in the NEC Eastern 
Division, probably winding up in anoth¬ 
er overtime like the one the teams played 
back on Sept. 28. But everyone, includ¬ 
ing the bookies who made St. Louis 
a one-point favorite, should have 
checked the schedule: the rematch was 
scheduled for Busch Memorial Stadium 
on Dec. 7—a perfect day to get bombed. 

And that’s exactly what happened to 
the shell-shocked Cowboys in the first 
half. In a word, the Cards were devas¬ 
tating as they put the game out of reach 
28-3. They finally prevailed 31 -17 to take 
a giant step toward their second straight 
division title. 

By handing the Cowboys their worst 
defeat in two years. St. Louis improved 
its record to 9-3, with nothing more om¬ 
inous remaining on the schedule than 
road games in Chicago and Detroit. Bar¬ 
ring a blizzard in the former city and a 
leaky roof in the latter, the Cards look 


like a cinch. Especially with Terry Met¬ 
calf around to all-purpose the opposition 
to death. 

Eor the Cowboys, a team with a dozen 
rookies on its roster, the outlook is more 
worrisome. Dallas is now tied at 8-4 with 
Washington, a last-gasp 30-27 winner 
over the Falcons on Sunday, and it must 
beat the Redskins for the NFC wild-card 
berth. If Dallas loses this week it will be 
absent from the playoffs for the second 
straight year. This is a team that used to 
make the Super Bowl’s round-robin tour¬ 
nament almost automatically. 

Talking about the playoffs the night 
before the St. Louis game, Dallas Coach 
Tom Landry said, "Now it's all in front 
of us. We win two of these next three 
and we’re in. It's as simple as that. If wc 
win, we win and if we lose, we had our 
chance.” 

It soon became obvious on Sunday 
that the Cards were giving Dallas noth¬ 
ing better than a chance at the showers. 
Sparked by Metcalf's rushing, receiving, 
kick returning and mere presence and the 
splendid passing of Quarterback Jim 
Hart to Mel Gray, St. Louis controlled 
the ball and rocked the Cowboy defens¬ 
es with enough big plays for two seasons. 
The Cards scored four touchdowns on 
their first five possessions and achieved 
good field position so routinely that their 
first punt came with 9:16 left in the fourth 
quarter, when Jeff West booted one out 
on the Cowboy two-yard line. 

Hart’s first touchdown toss signaled 
the dour day that lay ahead for the Cow¬ 
boy pass defenders. Three of them— 
Mel Renfro, Cliff Harris and Randy 
Hughes—were in a tight little end-zone 
knot when Metcalf arrived in their midst 
at the end of a 30-yard sprint. Intercep¬ 
tion seemed likely, but Metcalf snatched 
the ball out from under his rivals and the 
Cards had scored with the game less than 
three minutes old. Two more scoring 
passes were thrown from 49 and six yards 
out to the speedy Gray. 

The other St. Louis touchdown came 
on a one-yard run by Steve Jones, who 
would not have had the chance but for an 
unusual Dallas penalty born of rookie 
overzealousness. When Jim Bakken 
booted a 22-yard field goal for the Cards, 
Linebacker Thomas Henderson jumped 
on a teammate’s back for a better shot 
at blocking it. The officials ruled such a 
tactic illegal, and the penalty gave St. 
Louis the choice of a first down at the 
Dallas two instead. Cardinal Coach Don 


Coryell took it and Jones had his touch¬ 
down three plays later. 

It is Dallas' style, despite the superb 
competitive instincts Roger Staubach ex¬ 
hibits as field general, for Landry to call 
the plays from the sideline. Staubach 
would prefer to do the job himself. “Two 
years ago I called the plays and the game 
was more fun for me,” he said Saturday. 
“Now it’s just mechanical. I have to 
study defenses, know my keys and know 
personnel, but I don't know which play 
is going to be called or when." 

In Washington, Dallas faces a team 
with the same qualities that St. Louis 
exhibited Sunday—a strong defense and 
resourceful passing. But Staubach does 
not care who calls the plays as long as 
the Cowboys can get by the Redskins. 

"It's hard to beat the satisfaction a lot 
of us have had on this team," he says. 
“Once you've gotten to the Super Bowl 
and won it, that’s the ultimate. We’ve 
been there twice, and won it once. Now 
there will be a lot of satisfaction just get¬ 
ting to the playoffs. It’s not automatic 
anymore. We're in a dogfight. We're not 
a dominating football team, just a good 
one like a lot of others." How good, the 
Cowboys will find out this week. 

—Ron Rtio 



METCALF: THE MAN FOR ALL REASONS 
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hockey / Jerry Kirshenbaum 


The Sabres’ 
cutting edge 

A slump turns unwanted attention 
to Buffalo's formerly sharp defense 




After a brief but giddy reign as the 
t \ NHL's hottest team, the Buffalo Sa¬ 
bres found themselves in a slump last 
week, and accusing fingers were being 
pointed at the club's defensemen. The in¬ 
dicted, four youthful bruisers named Jim 
Schoenfeld, Jerry Korab, Jocelyn Guev- 
remont and Bill Hajt, were surprised that 
anybody even recognized them. It was 
not that they are hard to miss; they are 
the league's biggest defense corps, each 
at least 6'2"and 200 pounds. Yet as Kor¬ 
ab observed, “Everybody took us for 
granted when we were playing well." 

The Sabres had skated off to one of 
the best starts in NHL history, winning 
their first eight games and 16 of 20. They 
were beating everybody by the average 
score of about 5-2, leading the league in 
both goals scored and fewest yielded. It 
being a sports axiom that having the fives 
is more exciting than having the twos, 
everybody got all worked up over the ex¬ 
plosive Buffalo offense, especially over 
the French Connection, that swift-skat¬ 
ing line of Center Gilbert Perreault and 
Wingers Richard Martin and Rene Rob¬ 
ert. When the Connection rested, there 
was always somebody, usually 21-year- 
old Forward Danny Gare, a 5'9" second- 
year man who was merely leading the 
NHL in goals scored, to step in. 

The defensemen, meanwhile, were ex¬ 
periencing a sense of shared neglect. 
Bobby Orr aside, defensemen are not 
glamorous creatures, being less con¬ 
cerned with scoring than with protecting 
their own goaltender and whisking the 
puck away from his doorstep. Since the 
French Connection is not renowned for 
vigorous backchecking and because 
Goalies Gerry Desjardins and Roger 
C'rozier have oftentimes been shaky, 
these workaday defensive tasks are espe¬ 
cially important to the Sabres. Last year 
the Buffalo defensemen discharged their 
duties admirably, contributing to a sur¬ 
prisingly strong showing by the young 
team that ended with a six-game loss to 
the Philadelphia Flyers in the Stanley 
Cup finals. 

And the Buffalo Four started off this 
season even more strongly. Schoenfeld, 
the Sabres' 23-year-old captain, was for- 

Even trips to the penalty box do not prevent 
Captain Jim Schoenfeld {top) from trying to 
inspire such teammates as King Kong Korab. 
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ever sprawling in the path of enemy 
shots, a brooding, redhaired study in hu¬ 
man sacrifice. The fiercely mustachioed 
Korab. 27, playing on the same shift with 
Schoenfeld, squished rivals against the 
boards with sufficient abandon to justify 
his nickname of "King Kong." Guevre- 
mont and Hajt, both 24 and teamed on 
another shift, worked more quietly, 
Guevremont excelling in firing the puck 
out of the Sabre zone. Hajt in subtleties 
of the defenseman's art, like lightning- 
fast poke checks and the proficient use 
of the elbows. 

For all their efforts, the Buffalo Four's 
customary reward was to sit unattended 
in the Sabre locker room after a game 
while sportswriters and assorted well- 
wishers swarmed around the forwards 
who had poured in the goals. A case in 
point was the big 5-1 win over Montreal 
last month in Buffalo's Memorial Audi¬ 
torium. In that game the fired-up Cana- 
diens, off to their strongest start in years, 
jumped to a 1-0 lead, only to have the 
starch taken out of them by Schoenfeld's 
and Korab's determined checking. But 
Gare and Perreault had scored two goals 
apiece, and they were the ones everybody 
wanted to talk to. As the reporters 
streamed into the dressing room the de¬ 
fensemen made a ceremony of directing 
traffic, saying, "You'll find the forwards 
back there.” 

But their relative anonymity, annoying 
though the defensemen found it, was cer¬ 
tainly better than what followed. The 
Sabres' difficulties began two weeks ago 
on a West Coast trip, and before any¬ 
body knew it the team had won just two 
of the next seven games. There were a 
couple of ties in that span and, thanks 
to their earlier blitz, the Sabre record re¬ 
mained a satisfying 17-5-3, leaving them 
still securely ahead of Boston in the Ad¬ 
ams Division. And there seemed little 
seriously wrong. A quick diagnosis 
pointed to the French Connection, which 
was suffering a mild drought with only 
one goal in four games. That prompted 
Coach Floyd Smith to break up the line 
for one game, “just for a little change." 
Reunited, the Connection scored three 
goals in two games, swelling its season's 
haul to 40 and maintaining good posi¬ 
tion to duplicate last year's almost inde¬ 
cent 131. Meanwhile, the cherub-faced 
Gare, scoring goals here and there, had 
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Robert Lawrence Balzer, Holiday Magazine: 

“Gallo Hearty Burgundy is the greatest 
value in red wine in America...” 

Hugh Johnson, writing for Gourmet Magazine: 

“Gallo Hearty Burgundy was the opening 
revelation of my California journey.” 

Bruce Galphin, Washington Post: 

“Gallo Hearty Burgundy would grace 
anyone’s table.” 



Judge it yourself. Ernest & Julio Gallo’s California Hearty Burgundy. 
Richer, more robust...the Best of the Burgundies. 

Gallo Hearty Burgundy 
The Best of the Burgundies 


Hearty Burgundy of California. Gallo Vineyards. Modesto. California. 
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at better stores worldwide. 


raised his league-leading total to 20. “I 
feel a little funny up there with guys like 
LaFleur and Dionne,” he confessed. 

That left the Sabres’ low-profile de¬ 
fense responsible for the team's malaise. 
The first sign of trouble was an 8-3 drub¬ 
bing by the Kings in Los Angeles. Even 
more embarrassing was what happened 
when the Sabres arrived in Landover, 
Md. last Wednesday night to play the 
Washington Capitals, whose name is 
usually prefaced by the word “lowly." 
Buffalo fired shots from all over the ice, 
only to have Washington rookie Goalie 
Bcrnic Wolfe repel them as though he 
were Bernie Parent. Meanwhile, Wolfe’s 
teammates, not usually inclined to take 
such liberties, were slipping past Sabre 
defensemen for breakaways. It took a 
last-period goal by Korab to salvage a 
4-4 tie. 

Suddenly, it was Buffalo’s defense, not 
the French Connection, that was in the 
limelight. “I was one of the stars of the 
game all right— for Washington,” grum¬ 
bled Schocnfeld. Noting that the Sabres 
were to play the New York Rangers the 
next night in Buffalo, their first home 
game in 11 days, Hajt said, “Tonight was 
a defenseman's nightmare. It'll be good 
to get back to our own rink.” 

But the Ranger game yielded only an¬ 
other tie, a wide-open 6 6 standoff that 
featured everything but defense. Both 
starting goalies had to be removed during 
that game, Buffalo's Crozier with the flu. 
New York's Dune Wilson with an ap¬ 
pendicitis attack that required surgery 
the next morning. Phil Esposito, more or 
less recovered from a sprained ankle suf¬ 
fered after his trade from Boston (SI, 
Nov. 24), scored two goals, giving him 
seven in eight appearances as a Ranger. 
The Buffalo Four? They had trouble all 
night getting the puck out of their end, 
their best pass by far occurring after the 
game, when Schoenfeld flung a shampoo 
bottle the length of the dressing room to 
Korab. 

As the Sabre defensemen continued to 
struggle, their sins were clear enough. 
They were straying from the goal to bat¬ 
tle for loose pucks in the corners, a risky 
business best left to forwards, and they 
were allowing t hemselves to be caught far 
up ice. Buffalo General Manager Punch 
lmlach, who built the five-year-old ex¬ 
pansion club into a powerhouse, com¬ 
plained, "The defensemen are trying to 
be damn forwards. We’ve got forwards, 
guys who can score. That's the trouble, 

continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Oangerous to Your Health. 


16 mg. "tar," 1.0 mg. nicotine: 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr. 75 


“Why Viceroy? Because I’d never 
smoke a boring cigarette!’ 


Enjoy Viceroy flavor-now in a bold new pack 

Viceroy. Where excitement is now a taste. 
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when you’re a freewheeling team, it’s 
contagious. Everybody wants to get into 
the act.” 

The fact that the Sabres are freewheel¬ 
ing is entirely Imlach’s doing. A brusque, 
irreverent sort who covers his bald pate 
with one of his two dozen beaver hats, 
Imlach once selected an imaginary Jap¬ 
anese player named Taro Tsujimoto in 
the 11th round of the NHL draft, and 
went so far as to assign his phantom pick 
a locker. As for his first-round choices, 
these were used in the early years for the 
flashy likes of Perreault and Martin. Im¬ 
lach pretty much shunned purely defen¬ 
sive prospects, reasoning, “We have to 
sell the team to new fans, and a dull de¬ 
fensive game isn’t going to do it." 

Only when the Sabres were safely on 
their high-scoring way did Imlach turn 
his attention to defense. The present 
crew arrived over a three-year period: 
Hajt and Schoenfeld through the draft, 
Korab and Guevremont in trades. 
Schoenfeld has been the team’s leader al¬ 
most from the start of his tenure, hol¬ 
lering out advice to the other Sabres, even 
from the penalty box, which he regular¬ 
ly inhabits. He also is a folk-rock singer 
of local reputation but distinguishes be¬ 
tween the two albums he has cut by forth¬ 
rightly cautioning, “Get the newest one. 
The first is awful." 

Imlach insisted the other day that, 
problems of the moment notwithstand¬ 
ing, Buffalo's defensemen were “close to 
the best, if not the best, in the league.’’ 
Then last weekend the Sabres split with 
the New York Islanders on successive 
nights. On Saturday Buffalo extended its 
mastery over the New York team to 17 
straight in a 4-2 game played at Long Is¬ 
land’s Nassau Coliseum. The victory 
came despite the fact that the home team 
had peppered Sabre Goalie Desjardins 
with a club-record 53 shots. Then, back 
home the following night, Desjardins’ 
once-faithful defensemen were again no 
more in evidence than Taro Tsujimoto 
as Buffalo was shut out for the second 
time in two weeks, 3-0. 

Nevertheless, Jerry Korab predicted 
that both the Sabres' and the Buffalo 
Four’s slumps were temporary aberra¬ 
tions, soon to be ended. “We can’t get 
down on ourselves," King Kong said. “If 
we keep on trying, we'll be playing well 
again." If this means directing traffic 
again in the dressing room, Korab and 
the other defensemen are no longer like¬ 
ly to mind. *hd 
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More front seat 
leg room 

than a Datsun B-2IO. 


More rear seat head room 



than aVW Rabbit. 


dealers than Datsun, VW and 
Toyota combined. 


Chevette 


It’s about time for an 
American car like the 
new Chevette. 

Chevette is rated at 40 
mpg highway, 28 mpg city, 
based on EPA test results 
with standard 1.4-litre 
engine, 4-speed manual 
transmission and standard 
rear axle. ( Remember — 
these mileage figures are 
estimates . The actual 
mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of 
driving you do, your 


driving habits, your car’s 
condition, and available 
equipment. In California, 
see your Chevy dealer 
for EPA mileage ratings 
for California emission- 
equipped cars.) 

Chevette Coupe carries 
four adults. It has twin 
bucket seats up front, 
a bench seat in back. 

It can easily carry 
cargo up to four feet 
wide through its 
hatchback rear door. 


It has one of the tightest 
turning circles in the 
world. 

It is sold and serviced 
by all 6,030 Chevrolet 
dealers. Volkswagen has 
1,152. Toyota has 958. 
Datsun has 937. Good 
numbers to keep in 
mind when you think 
about service and parts. 

In short, Chevette 
promises you room, 
economy and service. 

At prices like these. 


Prices start at S2899* 

2-Seat Scooter $2899* 
Chevette Coupe $3098* 

(shown) 

The Sport $3175* 
The Rally $3349* 
The Woody $3404* 


‘Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices 
including dealer new vehicle preparation 
charge. Destination charge, available equip¬ 
ment, state and local taxes are additional. 


A new kind of American car. 














An up moment: dropping Ken Norton. 
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MAN, 

BIG 

GEORGE 

IS 

BACK 

No more blues in the night. 
Forget all those bad old days. 

I got a new team with me now 
and I hope nobody knocks off 
Ali before I get to him again 

by GEORGE FOREMAN 
with EDWIN SHRAKE 


CONTINUED 
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FOREMAN continued 


F irst, let me tell you some truths. Let's go all the 
way back to Africa, to the ring at Zaire in October 
of 1974. Me and Muhammad Ali for the heavyweight cham¬ 
pionship, with the whole world watching us. That's where 
all this mess came to a climax. Then I'll tell you the rest of 
it, what went on before and after and how I plan to get the 
title back. Man, I really hate not being the champion. 

The trouble wasn’t that I was too strong, like everybody 
said, but that 1 was too confident. I thought I would knock 
out Ali no matter what he did or anybody else did. I thought 
that if he put his gloves up over his face, I could hit him on 
the gloves and knock that 
monkey out. It's funny, but 
in Africa was the first time I 
truly believed I could punch. 

Forget about all those guys 
I knocked out when I was 
working my way up, or the 
terrible beating 1 laid on Joe 
Frazier in Jamaica, with six 
knockdowns in two rounds. 

Or how easy I knocked out 
Ken Norton. Until Africa it 
all seemed like a sort of mag¬ 
ic to me. 

I would be in some real 
hard fight, and all of a sud¬ 
den I would look down and 
my opponent would be on 
the floor. I'd say, “'Whew, 
there it is!” But with Ali, I 
didn't take him seriously in 
any way. The man can’t hit, 
just plays a pitty-pat game. 

I believed that I could walk 
in there and load up on him 
and clean him out quick. I 
believed in the punches of 
George Foreman. No need 
for the boxing, no need for 
the magic. 

1 got into the ring and 1 looked over at Ali with no feel¬ 
ing at all—except that I had to finish him off in a hurry. 

First round. I just about tore his head off with a punch. 
But then I thought, “Oh, no, something's wrong here." I 
couldn't feel that punch vibrate down through my legs. 
There wasn't any magic in it. But still, he was hurt, and I 
grabbed at him and got ready to do my thing. And then the 
crowd all yelled, “ Boooooo /” 

I thought, “Well, they don’t like this, maybe I'm doing 
wrong." So I stepped back and jabbed him, instead. Then I 
understood all of Ali's prefight propaganda. It was to make 
him the hometown favorite. You know, like in a pro foot¬ 
ball game a guy will catch a touchdown pass in front of the 
home crowd, and they go crazy, and he dances in the end 
zone as long as he wants. But if he catches the same pass 
someplace else, it’s a different feeling. 

It was hard for me to get myself up. I would go after Ali, 


and he would run to the ropes and cover up his chin. I hit 
him some good body shots, but I was after his head, and I 
couldn't figure out why I wasn’t reaching him. 

The idea of the ropes around a ring is that they are sup¬ 
posed to be tight up and down the body. If you lay on the 
ropes, pretty soon you will have to fight or run. Well, Ali 
had his back on the ropes and my toes were right up against 
his, but his people had loosened the top rope so that he 
could lean way back. To hit him in the head, I had to wing 
my punches. They didn’t have any velocity when they got 
way out there. I would hurt Ali with a body punch, and he 
would go to talking like he 
does when he’s in real 
pain. "You got nothing, 
George. . . . Show me 
something. .. 

What I needed most right 
then was the thunder of my 
corner. They must check 
with their brains and do 
some scheming. But they 
had gotten spoiled. For a 
long time all they had to do 
was to wind me up and have 
the road open. Now they 
had their big money and 
they seemed to be thinking, 
"Well, so what? If this 
doesn’t work out, he’ll still 
be a top fighter." They told 
me to keep on moving in. to 
have no respect for Ali. They 
told me I’d get him. Look¬ 
ing at the films later, I could 
see no reason why they 
should have told me that. 

By the third round I was 
so tired I could barely walk. 
I’m a good boxer. I can 
move, jab, protect myself. I 
know the ring. Any time those guys wanted to tell me to 
change my tactics, they could have. But no. It was “‘Go get 
him, George!” I decided on my own to start moving and 
jabbing. My punches had become mean, angry punches, 
the kind that don’t have real force. I was weak and wild 
and uncoordinated. 

He caught me in the eighth round as I was turning off the 
ropes. It was a combination on the button. I thought, "Son 
of a gun! He caught me. Off-balance and going down! From 
a cat that can’t even punch!” I spun around and my hands 
were on the floor. 

God dawg! I was down! My ego was hurt and I was em¬ 
barrassed. But my brain was clear. I figured, "Well, now, 
this is my chance. I’ve been trying to get that monkey into 
an exchange all night, and he’s scared to do it. Now he’ll be 
coming in to try to cool me, and all I need is to hit him one 
lime." I looked at my corner, at Dick Sadler, my manager. 
I could hear the count. One ... two .... Sadler motioned 



Tigers don t make any false moves; you can learn from them. 
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for me to stay down. I heard ... seven, eight and Sadler 
said to get up. I did, and there was a lot of commotion in 
the ring. 1 thought the bell must have rung. I walked to my 
corner and found out that the fight was all over. 

The next day 1 asked Sadler how come he had told me to 
stay down. 

"I was looking at the fight,” he said. 

“You told me to stay down." 

“I couldn’t hear the count.” 

“Why not?” 

“You weren't doing so good, anyhow," he said. 

As the champion of the 
world, I deserved every right 
to get up. They let Joe Fra¬ 
zier get up in Jamaica and 
showed him every consider¬ 
ation as the champion. But 
my own manager tells me he 
couldn’t hear the count. 

“If you thought I was bad 
off, you should have thrown 
in the towel,” I said. “Don’t 
let me take no knockout on 
no floor like that.” 

Those were the last words 
Sadler and I ever spoke on 
the subject. After that fight 
1 would never work with 
him again. 

It wasn't a question of fir¬ 
ing the man. I hire people to 
work for one fight at a time, 
anyway, and at the end wc 
can walk away or stay to¬ 
gether. But there you go— 

Sadler went to work for Ali 
before the Manila fight with 
Frazier. He’s one of Ali’s 
trainers now. And I’m not 
so much frustrated as I am 
sorry. 

So that was the fight, and the title. But let’s go back now 
just a little bit further. I should have flown right out of Af¬ 
rica soon as I got my eye cut. Even if it would have cost me 
S20 million, 1 should have left that place. About a week 
before the big fight I was sparring against one of my part¬ 
ners. 1 knocked him into the ropes, and he threw up an 
elbow to defend himself. 1 felt something wet in my right 
eye. 

“I’m cut,” I told Sadler. 

“You O.K. Forget it," he said. 

“Man, I’m cut\" I said. 

I got out of the ring and we put a butterfly tape on the 
cut to hold it together. This official, he was the head of the 
boxing program for the country of Zaire, came in. He told 
Sadler not to say anything about the accident. The official 
wanted us to go ahead like nothing had ever happened. He 
was scared of what a postponement might do to the pro¬ 


motion. As far as this man was concerned, I could stitch up 
my eye and go right ahead with the fight. It was hard to 
believe that my manager was just sitting there listening and 
nodding at that nonsense. 

"Get up. Don’t let him tell you what to say,” I said to 
Sadler. "I’m not gonna fight Ali with a cut eye. I’m the 
champion. I’ve earned more respect than that. I want to fly 
to Paris and get myself healed up.” 

Right then is when I should have left. But Don King and 
some of the other promoters came around and asked me to 
stay in Africa. They told me it would have a terrible effect 
on all the closed-circuit TV 
distributors and exhibitors 
around the world if I was to 
leave the country. 

But if that wasn’t bad 
enough, I also started get¬ 
ting this spooky feeling that 
I wouldn’t be allowed to 
leave. Everywhere I went a 
dozen guys with guns were 
all around me, pushing peo¬ 
ple out of the way. I’d walk 
from one house to another 
in our compound at N’Sele, 
and here’d come all these 
cats with guns— click, click, 
click. It was a very strange 
thing. When I was a kid in 
Houston the cops would 
roust me on the street and 
say, “Hey, boy, don’t you 
make no move or it’ll be 
your last.” But 1 always 
knew then that if they turned 
their heads I’d break and be 
gone. I always had freedom 
on my mind. But in Africa 
there were so many strange 
things going on that I kind 
of got swallowed up in all of it. I lost control of my own 
situation. 

It was a weird experience. Of all the terrible times for 
this to have to happen. Here it was, the biggest fight of my 
career, and for 10 days during the postponement I couldn't 
run because I couldn't let sweat get in my eye. Later, when 
1 could run, 1 ran for miles and miles trying to put myself 
back in shape, which was very bad. And now here I was 
rushing myself toward my peak instead of building to it. 
And I still couldn’t box for fear of reopening the eye. That 
was the best thing that happened to Ali when we were in 
Africa—the fact that I had to get ready for the fight with¬ 
out being able to box. 

You ever have the feeling that maybe you're about to be 
assassinated? Maybe not but, man, that’s how it was in that 
compound. Soldiers with guns walked through my house 
day and night, drinking beer, cussing, throwing beer cans 
on the floor, waving beer over my food. And then, a few 

continued 



Me and my fighting family; Gil Clancy and Kid Rapidez. 
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Everybody wants 
Turkey for 
Christmas. 

WILD TURKEY 

101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD 

Austin, Nichols Distilling Co.. Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 


days before the fight, my own personal 
cook popped out with an awful rash. His 
eyes got so puffed up that he had to wear 
dark glasses, and his hands got all swol¬ 
len like a monster’s. We never did find 
out what was wrong with him. I had to 
do my own cooking from then on. 

I love most animals, but I can’t stand 
mice and, man, I really hate lizards. I 
woke up one morning in N’Sele with a 
lizard hanging right over my bed and a 
bunch of drunk soldiers yelling in the 
next room. I waited for that old lizard 
to make his move. Soon as he did, I rolled 
over and out of bed and rolled straight 
out of N'Sele and into the hotel in town. 

Then I began having odd weak spells. 

I told Archie Moore, my adviser, that I 
felt all wrong, and Archie said for me to 
drink two raw eggs in my orange juice 
every day. I did it, but I got weaker. As 
the fight got close and I could box again. 
I’d work a couple of rounds, and Sadler 
would say, “That’s enough, George. 
You’re too strong already.** 

There has been some word around that 
maybe I was doped in Africa. It’s hard 
for me to say if that is true, but 1 will say 
that everything possible was tried in that 
country to keep me from winning. When 
I saw what was going on over there, the 
thought hit me: if they have enough nerve 
to be doing these things to me, they must 
know I ain’t got a chance in this place, 
or else how would they dare to treat me 
this way? It’s a big promotion, and it 
looks like they might want a rematch 
someday if they've got any sense. But 
they didn’t seem to be worried about a 
rematch. 

The they 1 am talking about is a lot of 
people on every side of the promotion. 
Even people who were supposed to be 
my people. 1 know for sure that my guys 
quit scuffling in my behalf. 

But still, much of the fault was neg¬ 
ligence on my part. I was the general. I 
had the opportunity to make my people 
perform as I wanted them to. But when 
you’re weak and confused, you rely too 
much on the advice of those close to you. 
Man, 1 really got messed up over there. 

And when I got home, well, l traveled 
around some, looking for something to 
get interested in, but it was hard to find 
a real good reason to get out of bed. It 
looked like Ali wouldn't give me a re¬ 
match and 1 had nothing to do. 1 had 
very few friends. I had put myself into 
being lonely. 

Then Henry Winston, a promoter. 
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came to me with an idea that he had got 
from Marvin Gaye, the singer. The idea 
was that I would fight five guys on the 
same night. Three rounds each. And at 
the end I would be challenged by a big 
fighter of Gaye's named Mandingo. I 
said fine. 

Winston located the opponents, good 
names, tough guys, too. like Boone Kirk- 
man and Terry Daniels. I was happy 
about it. 1 picked up a 600-pound steer 
of mine to pose for a picture, and they 
printed it in People magazine and it went 
out all over the UPI wire. That was to 
show I was still strong. And I went back 
to work. Every day in the gym 1 fought 
as many different guys as they would let 
me. But Winston was having trouble 
finding a place for the exhibition. 

Don King wanted in. He said he could 
get TV and we could have the show in 
Toronto. I said O.K.. just so long as 
Winston was involved. Eventually King 
forced Winston out of the deal, which 
was offensive to me. But I went into my 
brag thing, spent a lot of money and ef¬ 
fort helping the promotion. This was an 
exhibition. rcmembcT, and you have to 
add a lot of things to an exhibition to 
keep people booing and yelling. Like say¬ 
ing, "I’ll knock out five guys in one 
night.” That's just about impossible. 
Look at all the exhibitions Ali has put 
on. Some of them were pretty silly. 

So ABC-TV took the show. ! would 
have gone ahead without the TV. Look¬ 
ing back on it, I w ish I had. They brought 
in Ali and Howard Cosell to do the talk¬ 
ing on television, and they made a mock¬ 
ery of the whole thing. Ali was jiving, 
acting like an idiot, and I started jiving 
back at him. Cosell was saying the show 
was a discredit to boxing, and how could 
George Foreman sink so low? If that’s 
right, how could Cosell sink so low as to 
take the money for talking about it? 

After all, it was an exhibition. I got 
hurt a couple of times and I knocked 
some guys out w hich was kind of amaz¬ 
ing—but the scuffling that went on in the 
ring after the bell, most of that was all 
put on. 1 told Terry Daniels, "Come on, 
pop me some more.” We didn’t hit each 
other in the face after the bell. And there 
was Ali, screaming like a clown. 

Well, Ali makes some very dumb jokes 
about some serious things. Take, for in¬ 
stance. that joke he calls "rope-a-dope" 
out of the fight in Zaire. In Zaire, Ali 
leaned back against that loose top rope 
so far that one time one of his men had 


to climb up on the apron and push the 
rope forward or else Ali might have gone 
clean out of the ring. 

1 didn't see Alt's last fight with Fra¬ 
zier. but 1 knew Ali would take a beat¬ 
ing. Eddie Futch, Frazier's manager, he's 
a smart man. His fighter is a hooker, and 
Futch would see to it that those ropes 
were tight. I know what Joe Frazier is. 
He’s a good fighter. I had tocontend w ith 
him myself. Some people said Ali hurt 
Frazier so bad in their first fight that Joe 
didn't have nothing left for me, which is 
w-hy I knocked him out so fast. That's 
ridiculous. Just some more foolishness. 
Look at what Joe has done to Ali since 
then. 

Ali has got those nicely curved brows 
so he doesn't cut easy. But now he is get¬ 
ting cut, getting hit powerful hard. If I 
have 20 more fights, 1 won't take nearly 
half the punishment Ali docs with his 
ropc-a-dope when the ropes arc tight 
and legal. 

Here's another thing. The urine spec¬ 
imens disappeared after our fight in Af¬ 
rica. I complained to the World Boxing 
Association and the World Boxing 
Council, and they said that the bottles 
had been shipped here, shipped there, 
and I said O.K.- I knew it was no use. 
Well, Ali has got to pay for these things. 
1 mean, pay. At our next fight there will 
be some grudgery. I mean combat. 

I'm plenty used to combat; that's the 
way I started out in life. When I knocked 
out Joe Frazier and became the heavy¬ 
weight champion of the world at 24, it 
was a proud moment. I had worked hard 
for that. It had only been eight years since 
I dropped out of junior high school in 
Houston. I quit even though I loved to 
play football because I found too much 
stuff to do on the street—and you 
couldn’t play football unless you went to 
school. I wasn't interested in school, and 
school lost interest in me. I wanted to 
get on the street and hang around. Trou¬ 
ble was always around me. Where I 
walked, it seems like that's where trou¬ 
ble stood. 

The first day I started to E. O. Smith 
Junior High School, I was so scared I ran 
down the back streets all the way to 
school and then ran home down the back 
streets after school. I did that my whole 
first year. The second year I knew why 
kids would run down the back streets. I 
was the reason. 

I got to drinking wine about that time. 
In the afternoon we would hang out and 


drink. I really got strung out on that wine. 
It would change my personality. When I 
had been drinking wine, I would even 
jump on my friends. You stayed away 
from me unless you were really curious 
about trouble. Me and a guy named 
Nicholas and another guy named Charles 
started mugging people. We made our 
money that way. I would be the one who 
grabbed the guy and Nick would help me 
throw him down and Charles would get 
the wallet. Wchad to w atch Nick because 
he carried a weapon, like a knife or an 
ice pick. In fact, once we stopped Nick 
front stabbing a guy who fought back too 
hard, so we knew he would do it, and we 
didn't want a murder. 

One night we had mugged a guy. We 
left him on the sidewalk yelling, “Come 
back!” We were walking along, counting 
the money, and a police car pulled up 
across the street. I ran underneath a 
house that was built up on bricks, like 
they do them in Houston. I covered my¬ 
self with mud under there. I figured the 
police would bring German shepherds, 
and dogs can't smell through water. I saw 
the police lights go by and heard the cars. 
I laid for hours under that house, seeing 
those lights and hearing those cars. When 
it was safe, I ran home with mud messed 
all over me. 

My mother Nancy was the boss of our 
house. There were four boys and three 
girls, and my daddy didn't live with us 
after I was three or four. I don't remem¬ 
ber him living there at all. Mama was 
very strict on religion. She's a Baptist, 
worked too hard to go to church herself, 
but she believed in plenty of praying and 
talking. If you did something wrong, 
she'd say, “You better get in there and 
pray, boy!" I took a lot of my strength 
from her. My daddy, J.D., he's a won¬ 
der. Man, people love to come and talk 
to him. If he was pleased with me, he 
used to say, "There he is, George Fore¬ 
man, the heavyweight champion of the 
world." That stuck with me. It truly did. 

1 went through a bunch of counseling. 
The main question they never asked me, 
the question you ought to ask a kid, or 
even a grownup, is: “Who do you se¬ 
cretly admire?" Might be an internation¬ 
al figure, might be somebody in the 
neighborhood. It gives a look into a per¬ 
son. I happened to see some TV com¬ 
mercials about the Job Corps made by 
Johnny Unitas and Jim Brown. Those 
guys were my heroes. Jim Brown and 
Johnny Unitas said on TV tojointhcJob 
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Corps, and I could get myself noticed. 

The Job Corps sent me from Houston 
to Hayward, Calif., where Doc Broadus 
urged me into boxing. I won the Olym¬ 
pic heavyweight championship when I 
was 19. Funny thing, after that there was 
a big gap between me and guys my own 
age. They'd be going off to parties, and I 
decided that I wouldn't drink or smoke 
or go to parties. I started being a loner. 
After / turned pro I might be in New 
York for a fight, and I would walk the 
streets by myself and eat dinner by my¬ 
self and sleep by myself. I was scared of 
meeting girls because I had been warned 
of the traps I could get into. 

My best friend was a Doberman pin¬ 
scher who was killed by a car while we 
were running on the highway in Hous¬ 
ton three months before the title fight 
with Frazier. 1 have been looking for the 
right dog to replace him. I've got nine 
German shepherds new, one a world 
champion from Germany. 

I had always wanted a lion because he 
is the king of beasts. So 1 got me a lion 
now. Never dreamed I'd look out my 
door and see a lion! I also have four hors¬ 
es and a bull at my house in Livermore. 
I love to watch that old bull walk around 
with all his muscles. Then an animal 
trainer told me about the tiger—how a 
tiger is a natural fighter, never takes a 
step more than necessary. I bought a ti¬ 
ger to learn from it. One thing, you have 
to have yourself together to sit down and 
pel a tiger. The tiger looks right through 
you, and if you are even a little bit ner¬ 
vous, you are betrayed. 

So here I am. And if it's true that I 
wasn't blessed with all the maturity I 
needed. I'm doing all right. I have a 
S250.000 home in Houston, another 
home in Houston for my mother, a S250,- 
000 home in Livermore, where I train, 
some annuities and about 10 cars. 
There's a 32-foot mobile home, a Rolls- 
Royce convertible, a custom-built Lin¬ 
coln Continental, a high-class sports car 
called an Excalibur, two Mercedes, two 
Pintos, a Capri, a pickup truck, one Cad¬ 
illac. The Cadillac is for my mother, so 
that really leaves me with 10. 

Nobody drives the cars. I'm the kind 
of guy that people don't touch my stuff. 
But I know that with maturity I won't 
need to hang onto all these worldly goods 
for security. I feel that I am about at the 
place now where I can get rid of all those 
vehicles. Well, maybe I will keep the mo¬ 
bile home, the truck, the Rolls, a Mer¬ 


cedes or two, my mother's Cadillac for 
sure. There I go again, back up! 

I've decided to hit the road again, get 
back to fighting. Jim Brown, the movie 
star and great athlete, has got with me, 
and we've been working with promoter 
Jerry Perenchio, and he came up with 
Ron Lyle as an opponent on Jan. 24 at 
Caesars Palace in Las Vegas. My train¬ 
er is now Kid Rapidez, also known as 
Alfredo Cruz. from Cuba. I liked the way 
he took Jose Napoles to the welterweight 
title. Gil Clancy supervises my training. 
He's had some good fighters, Emile Grif¬ 
fith and Ralph (Tiger) Jones and Jerry 
Quarry—he knows what people think 
they have to do to beat me. It really feels 
good to be back and to be working. 

It fell good for my first comeback fight 
a couple of weeks ago, standing in the 
ring in my red-w hite-and-blue trunks and 
all. And then the announcer called me 
George Frazier. He felt embarrassed 
about it, but I gave him this great big 
smile, and the audience laughed along 
with us, and everything fell right. I could 
feel the folks with me right then. 

I won big, too. In two rounds of hard 
fighting, I could tell that my whole life 
has changed. Man, I was back in the ring 
again and it was all different, like I want 
it to be: all clean and sharp and a good 
job done. Like a lumberjack chopping 
down a tree and not leaving any mess. 

Maybe you didn't even read about the 
fight. I mean, there was no TV and the 
newspapers didn't fall all over themselves 
to cover it. But I fought a tough young 
guy named Jody Ballard, 202 pounds and 
a 22-3 record. We fought in the Concord 
resort up in the New York Catskills and 
I gave all my money share to the U.S. 
Olympic fund. It wasn't no exhibition. 
It was a flat, all-out bout. 

First round. I screened everything else 
out. There was no audience sound, no 
nothing except the sound of Clancy's 
voice coming from my corner and my 
own voice inside my head that night. 
"Put the punches together. You can do 
it, George. That’s it.” And I knocked 
Ballard down in one and took him out 
in two. "Don't look unskilled," I told 
myself. “Quality, quality. You're a work¬ 
man, George.” Once, Ballard went to the 
ropes like Ali did in Zaire, and I rared 
way back to let him have it—and I could 
hear Clancy’s voice cutting clear through 
everything. “Oh, no!” he said. “Don't!” 
And I didn’t. I eased my jab and I didn't 
drop my right hand, and I got patient 


and waited for my opponent to come off 
the ropes. “That's it, George," I said. 
And when Clancy's voice wasn't in my 
ear, it was my own. "Don't jump him 
now, George. You were going to jump 
on him. Well, don't. Uh, uh. no. Get 
smooth. That's it!" And down he went. 

I helped to pick him up and I got to 
thinking, "I did a crisp job." I could have 
whaled away. But I had called inside to 
myself and said, “Remember that lum¬ 
berjack taking down that tree. Don't 
look back and find out that you left a 
leaf on the tree.” 

I stood there with the ring announcer 
(this time he got my name right), and I 
made a little talk about how we should 
all support our Olympic athletes. We all 
come from the U.S. and we should show 
our allegiance. 1 waved at everybody and 
they waved back at me, and Clancy and 
Kid Rapidez was there, and I felt like 
I had a boxing family at last, my people 
all around me, people who are going to 
help me get the title back. Now 1 can be 
happy boxing. 1 can do it. The people 
I'm working w ith are helping me with the 
rest of it, teaching me more tactics and 
especially teaching me to be patient while 
I’m in the ring. Every day I'm feeling 
more and more like a pro, like I'm the 
top contender. 

And I'm not going to talk up every¬ 
thing all crazy, like Ali does. You don't 
know thisabout Ali, but I'll tell you now. 
We're in a strange, foreign place, and Ali 
is talking on and on and shouting and 
yelling and waving his arms about how 
great it is and how he loves the place and 
he really loves the people, and he 
wouldn't be any other place in the whole 
world. They love him and oh, how he 
loves them. He’ll be saying it like this— 
“Blah, blah, blah, lore it," and then he'll 
turn his head toward me and say out of 
the side of his mouth, low, “Man, I'll 
see you in Chicago." 

What Ali really wants is he wants out 
of there, wherever it is, but nobody but 
us other fighters knows this. You won't 
hear me carrying on like that. 

I hope to have another fight before 
Lyle in Las Vegas—not an exhibition but 
a real bout again—and I want to do it 
clean again. I want to be like that man 
running the jackhammer on the street, 
doin' a job. Or like the man who smooths 
out that concrete—I want to look back 
and not see any ripples or messy spots in 
that fresh concrete. 

The patient part is hard. I’ll admit. 

continued 


Of all filter kings tested: 

Carlton 
is lowest* 

Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other brands that call themselves low in tar. 



Filter and Menthol: 4 mg. "tar". 0.3 mg, nicotine av, pet cigarette. FTC Report April 75. 
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Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 
2 mg. "tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 


Carlton 
Filter 
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Carlton 
Menthol 
4 mg. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 























FOREMAN continued 


Sometimes I get tired of waiting for Ali 
to make his move w hen I’m here and I’m 
ready. Sometimes I feel like I just ought 
to pick up the phone and call him. 
Wouldn’t that he something? 

You know—I'd pick up the phone and 
call Chicago. And I’d make my voice real 
high, like this, and I'd say, “This here is 
Susie calling.” Or some name like that. 
That would get him right to the phone. 
“This is Susie and I want to talk to Ali." 
He’d come running. 

“Susie?” he'd say. 

And then I’d go back to my own voice, 
maybe drop it a little bit lower, like this, 
and I'd say, "This here is George, man. 
And me and you are gonna fight, man.” 

The thing is he’d do it, too, if we could 
just set it up that way. That’s how we set 
up the fight in Zaire. Me and him talked 
on the phone one day and we said we 
were gonna light, and we turned every¬ 
body else loose on it and they set it up. 

Meantime, I’m getting more ready ev¬ 
ery day. 

I get up about seven o’clock, go out 


and pet my lion and my tiger, play with 
my dogs and run five miles or so in the 
hills around Livermore. (Texas is home 
to me, always will be, but the climate in 
Houston is no good for training. You get 
up at four a.m. to run and it’s already 
80°.) Then I have some beef broth, may¬ 
be some boiled eggs, relax until about 
1:45 p.m., then head for workouts in my 
gym. Back home about six p.m. Eat a 
good dinner—like a whole baked chick¬ 
en—always with three different vegeta¬ 
bles. Watch TV. Force myself to go to 
bed about 10:30. 

Instead of just waiting for Ali, I’m go¬ 
ing to go right on fighting, and maybe 
the fans will force him to meet me. Who 
else could they really accept? 1 don’t 
know when I’ll get another shot at him, 
but I hope it will be soon, before some¬ 
body else knocks him olf. I really come 
as close to disliking Ali as I care to get, 
considering that 1 don’t believe in hat¬ 
ing anyone. There was one offer of S5.5 
million for him and S4.5 million for me. 
The money was deposited in a Muslim 


bank in Chicago. Ali wouldn’t touch it. 
He wanted to go on fighting weaker con¬ 
tenders. That fight they called the “thril- 
la in Manila”—Ali could have had it w ith 
me for more money than he got against 
Frazier. 

People who know boxing know some¬ 
thing strange happened in Zaire. A lot 
of people saw it, and don’t believe it. I 
lived through it, and put it together in 
my mind. The next time. I’m going to 
have my ow n new team in my comer that 
is scrapping for our own good instead of 
everybody for himself. I’ve learned that 
much. 

I’m egotistical. I liked being the cham¬ 
pion. Loved it. That’s sports, and it’s 
great to be known as the best. I’ve learned 
a lot of things that will help me. They’ll 
help me to be the heavyweight champi¬ 
on for a long time. 

Someday I would like to retire and take 
it easy with my family all around me. I'd 
like to be a good American. But I want 
to do that by being a fighter. I sure don’t 
want no job. end 


“Other people have analysis’ he says 
with an easy smile “I have Utah? 

That's the "mentholated tornado" himself, 

Robert Redford, talking about his adopted home 
in a recent issue of PEOPLE Magazine. In the 
same issue, Groucho threw an 85th birthday 
party for himself, three U.S. oilmen signed a 
paper that transferred Sinai oil wells from Israel 
to Egypt, the mother of the late poet Sylvia Plath 
published "loving" letters from her daughter, 
arid a son helped free the convicted murderers 
of his father. 

There's a lot of great reading and lots of great 
pictures in PEOPLE Magazine every week. So 
pick up your week and pick up a PEOPLE today. 

People 
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Enjoy two 
great 
performers 


LAUDER’S 
SCOTCH 


Lauder's is 
the fine Scotch that 
doesn't cost like 
a fine Scotch. 


Lauder's lets any host 
turn in a great 
performance. 

86 PROOF 


Authentic Scotch 
Dollar (Crown) minted /af^ 7 »,v^vaj 
between 1603-1625. 

Symbol of Lauder's value j 


Hill Brynner stars iiffhe Ultimate Warrior’’from Warner Bias. 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies, Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc.. Peoria. Illinois. 









Today, people don’t keep up with the Joneses, 
they keep up with Bob and Betty Sanders. 


On WBBM Newsradio 78. From 10 AM to 2 PM. People 
keep up by listening to Bob and Betty. The only husband 
and wife news radio team. 

Their speciality? Knowing what's going on and 
telling you what you'd like to know. In Chicago, in 
Illinois, across the nation, throughout the world. They're 
the couple who give the news a completely new 
dimension. 

They have interviews with interesting people. 
They'll tell you what the weather is doing and what it's 
going to do. 


They'll tell you where the traffic is moving and 
where it isn’t. They'll tell you what the best buys are and 
the best place to buy them. They also have special CBS 
features such as "Mike Roy's Cooking Thing',' "Today's 
Woman',’ and their own “Family Forum'.' 

In fact, Bob and Betty are the people to listen to 
when you don't want all music or just plain talk. 

And the great thing is it's not difficult to keep up 
with the Sanderses. All you need is a radio with the dial 
at 78 between 10 in the morning and 2 in the afternoon 
from Monday through Friday. 


WBBN NEWSRADIO 78 

Know it all with Those Newspeople. 
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when a playboy 
bound into the 
room and shout, 
But today 
is not exclusively lor 
and is just one of the 
activities you may enjoy 
in Las Vegas, 
was a time when Las Vegas 
was also considered an exclusive 
resort for only the very wealthy. 
That's changed too. Nine 
million visitors will 
vacation there this year, 
enjoying luxury 
accommodations at 
very moderate prices 
as well as tennis, golf 
and other 
sporting attractions. 
The only thing 
inflated in 
Las Vegas is 
your tennis ball. 


LAS VEGAS CONVENTION 
VISITORS AUTHORITY 




Scotch 


The smart money scotch 


6 Prool Blended Scotch Whisky Maidstone importers. Los Angeles, California 


When a scotch tastes 
this good, you don’t mind 
spending a little...less. 
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'Vbu haven't had the 
great martini till you've 
had The Great Dane. 



You make a Great Dane just the way you make 
any martini. But you make it with crisp, dry 
Aalborg instead of gin or vodka. 

The difference in taste is like night and day. We 
can’t describe it. You'll just have to experience it. 

You can get that great new taste in other drinks, 
too. In an Aalborg and Tonic, an Aalborg Bloody 
Mary, an Aalborg Collins, or an Aalborg on 
the rocks. Cheers. 


86 Proot Danish Akvavit. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits Sole Importer USA Munson Shaw Co , N YC 


Aalborg 

(sayAl-borg) 


The Great Dane 


2 ozs. Aalborg W 02. dry vermouth 
Stir with ice. Serve straight up or on the rocks with an 
olive, lemon twist, or cocktail onions. 


CHIO 







The road to hell is paved with good intentions, 


There probably 
isn’t a reasonable 
person in the 
country who isn’t 
intavorof more 
efficient 
transportation. 

And still the snarls 
keep coming. 

What seems clear 
is that the need 
today is for a more 
balanced concept 
of mass 
distribution- 
including 
everything from 
raw materials to 


transit systems, 
long distance 
cars for Amtraki 
sophisticated 
shipping and 
receiving systems 
forthe large scale 
manufacturing 
plants we 
engineer and 
build. 

By choice or 
circumstance, our 
work involves 
every major socio¬ 
industrial priority 
on the planet: 
energy, steel, 


food,environment, 
transportation. 

We strive to bring 
to each job not 
just technological 
leadership, butli 
kind of global 
vision alert to 
basic human 
needs. 

And a desire to 
helpuntanglethe 
American dream. 


industrial 
products to 
consumer goods 
to people. It is a 
concept which 
seems almost 
madefor Pullman 
capability, since 
we have long been 
a key factor in 
each area. 

We produce truck 
trailers, shipping 
containers, 
railroad freight 
cars, for getting 
the goods where 
they're going. 

We're involved in 
the manufacture 


Pullman 

Incorporated 


of cars for mass 
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BENCH 

Seagram's ^"ft*** 

BENCHMARK If fti 

PREMIUM bourbon 

^UCKY cm .WHISKY 


1 vtu Cky straight bourbon whiske 
^ SIX YEARS OLD „ p* 

eonita mikim i »ACR*mso« » c ' 


Give Seagram’s Benchmark. 

Measure your other gift ideas against it. 




A roundup of the week Dec. 1-7 


PUO BASKETBALL NBA: Philadelphia lost Billy 
Cunningham for the rest of the season with a se¬ 
verely injured leg during a 99-97 defeat of New York. 
The next night against Kansas City. George Me- 

'/X tt4 to stay atop the Atlantic Division. Bulfalo losi 
to the Knicks 108-98. its seventh defeat in its last 
eight outings. Boston stayed close to Philadelphia 
as Date Cowens scored 34 in a 104 9.1 win over New 
Orleans and 24 as the Celtics beat Atlanta III 104. 
Atlanta remained in the Central Division lead. The 
Bullets stopped a four-game losing streak by defeat¬ 
ing Los Angeles 107-104. as Dave Bing scored 13 of 
his 22 points in the final quarter to erase a five-point 
deficit. Houston won ilv thud game of the week. 
105 96 over Detroit. Mike Newlin scoring a season- 
high 34 points. The night before. Piston forward 
Al Lberhard shot 75', an( | got a career-high 3(1 
points in pacing Midwest leader Detroit to a 102 91 
defeat of Houston. The two California teams con¬ 
tinued to battle for the Pacific lead. Los Angeles 
moved closer to idle Golden State by downing De¬ 
troit 118 110. But the Warriors, with IK first half 
points from Jamaal Wilkes, defeated Seattle 104 94 
to increase their lead over the Lakers On Sunday 
Golden State beat Seattle 115 106 as Los Angeles 
defatted Washington 114 106. 

ABA: The fallen Utah Stars sold four players to the 
Spirits of St. Louis to help pay outstanding debts 
(page 72). I or ward* Randy Denton and.Sieve Green 
and Guard Bon Boone reported for duty, but Cen¬ 
ter Moses Malone, first high school player since 1948 
to join the pros, awaited the outcome of an NBA 
draft. The league was realigned into one seven-team 
division with Virginia being the only team with a 
losing record. However, the Spirits promptls lost 
i wee'll, fall be I - * w 500. In ., 121 In*. .Ideal I" In¬ 
diana. the Spirits shot 2b',’ in the first quarter 
Boone's 29 points were not enough to olfsct Den¬ 
ton's four. Greens six and Marvin Barnes' four 
point totals. Injury-ridden Indiana managed two 
wins, the first o\ci Kentucky 11 3 lOOwith Billy Kel¬ 
ler scoring 30 points and Dave Robisch. subbing 
for l.en flmore, 27 Bo Lamar returned to action 
nguinst St Louis and scored 27 points in the Pac¬ 
ers' 12.3-106 victory. New York rested for sis days 
and on ihc seventh met leader Denver, which had 
hcaicn Indiana 126-1 IK. The Nuggcls won 123 119. 

boxing JOHN STRACEY of England won the 
WBC welterweight title on a sixth-round 1 KO of 
Jose Napoles in Mexico City after Vipoles, who 
had held the title for all but six months of the last 
six years. sulTcrcd a cut above his right eye. 

GUTS ISHIMATSU of Japan retained his W BC 
lightweight championship by knocking om Alvaro 
Rojas of Costa Rica in the Nth round in Tokyo. 

pro football M L Si. Louis look over first 
place in the NEC Last by defeating former co- 
leader Dallas 31-17 (page US l. Washington lied with 
Dallas for second place after Quarterback Billy Kil¬ 
mer hit five completions for 56 yards in the final 
minute to set up ■< 39-yard winning field goal bv 
Mark Moseley with two seconds remaining, which 
enabled the Redskins to beat Atlanta 30-27. falcon 
Nick Mike-Maycr had lied the game with a 44-yard 
field goal with 61 seconds left. Pittsburgh stayed atop 
the AFC Central by beating Cleveland 31 17. Cin¬ 
cinnati. which meets Pittsburgh on Saturday, re¬ 
mained a game behind with a 31 fl win vsvei Phil¬ 
adelphia. Ken Anderson directing a Bengal offense 
that gained 484 yards. The victory eliminated Hous¬ 
ton from playoff contention, even though the Oilers 
defeated San Francisco 27-13. Sun Diego won its 
first game of the season. 28-20 over Kansas City, 
rookie Running Back Ricky Young scoring twice. 
Los Angeles, which has clinched the NFC West ti¬ 
tle, defeated New Orleans 14 7. Minnesota, the NFC 
Central champ, downed Green Bay 24-3 on Fran 
Tarkenlon'v two touchdown passes to John Gilliatn 
and one lo Chuck Foreman. Chicago beat Detroit 
25 21. The Baltimore Colts won their seventh in a 
row. 21-0 against the New York Giants. Lvdcll 
Mitchell became the first Coll to rush for more than 
1.000 yards in a single season, gaining 119. The New 
V.irk Jets be.11 New I ngland <0 28 1 he Dolphins 
retained their one-game lead in the AFC East by 
downing the Buffalo Bills .31-21 (page68). 

GOLF JOHNNY MILLER won the individual 
championship and led the UNITED STATES team 
to a 10-stroke victory over Taiwan in the 23rd World 
Cup tournament, at Bangkok. Miller shot a four- 
under 68 on his final round and partner Lou Gra¬ 
ham a 70 to give them a 554 total for 72 holes. 

pro hockey -NHL: Down-and-out Detroit was 
down to changing coaches last week, but even that 
move could not reverse a losing record that soared 


to 7-16-4 with a 3-2 loss lo Los Angeles. General 
Manager Alex Delvccchio, who had given up the 
coaching job in June, removed chosen successor 
Doug Barkley and returned to action behind the 
bench. Montreal leads the Norris Division but Los 
Angeles trails by only seven points after defeating 
California 3-2. In the Adams Division Boston re¬ 
mained unbeaten in its last 13 games. Buffalo leads 
the division (page 74). beating the New York Is¬ 
landers 4 2 Buffalo Goalie Gerry Desjardins made 
51 saves, including one off'a breakaway by Jean Pot- 
vin. Chicago, which is leading the Smythc Division, 
wav undefeated in November, but its 3-3 game with 
Pittsburgh was the Blackhawks' eighth tic in its last 
nine games. Chicago's 15-game undefeated streak 
ended with a 5 2 defeat by Philadelphia. Si. Louis 
dropped its fifth in a row. 4 I to Montreal. The Is¬ 
landers still trail the Patrick-leading Flyers, but in a 
4- I defeat of St. Louis they raised their power-play 
percentage to a league-leading 35.4' , . as Billy Har¬ 
ris and Jean Pot' in got the team's 40th power-play 
goal in 25 games. 

WIIA: Bobby Hull, now in his 19th season, scored 
his 798th goal, in overtime, as W innipeg heal Den¬ 
ver 4 3. Hull got Nos, 799 and 800 in a 5-4 win over 
San Diego two nights later. Nos. KOI and 802 came 
m a 5-4 loss to Houston, in which Aero Right W ing 
Gordie Howe scored his re-cord 857ih. No one else 
has scored as many as 800. In (hat game, which was 
marred by 31 penalties, Howe was suspended for 
the first time in his 28-year career Tor abuse of an 
official. Winnipeg remained atop the Canadian Di¬ 
vision as Quebec split, beating Cleveland 9 2 and 
losing to Toronto 7-1. Toronto began the week with 
a 7 2 loss to Edmonton, despite the fact that Coach 
Bob Baun lined all Ihc Toros S500 apiece after the 
team frittered away a six-goal lead in a 10-9 defeat 
of Cleveland. Poorer hut wiser, the Toros went on 
to win twice, 4-3 over Calgary and 7-4 over Quebec. 
Houston leads the West Division, whose last- 
place Denver Spurs arc looking for local investors 
lo rescue the team. No Eastern teams have winning 
records. Cincinnati broke an eight-game losing 
streak with a 5 3 defeat of Cleveland. Racer De¬ 
fenseman Pat Stapleton broke a league record with 
six assists in a 7-1 thrashing of the Stingers. 

skiing Swiss racers BERNADETTE ZURBRIG- 
GI'N and I INI MARIE MORI ROD won the 
women's downhill and giant slalom as the World 
Cup season began in France. Italy's GUSTAVO 
THOENI won the men's giant slalom and KEN 
READ of Canada, the downhill. Earlier at Val 
d’lsere. French dnwnluller Michel Oujon was killed 
and Switzerland's Roland Collombin was injured. 

soccer SAN I RANCISCO defeated Southern Il¬ 
linois 4 0 to win the NCAA title in I dwardsville, 
III. (page 201. 

tennis II II NASTASE won the Masters title for 
ihc fourth time in live years by defeating Bjorn Borg 
6 2. 6 2. 6-1 in Stockholm (page 14), 

JIMMY CONNORS and CHRIS EVERT defeated 
Marly Ric-sscfl and Billie Jean King 4 6. 6 .3. M, 
7-5 in a SI50.01X3 mixed-doubles challenge match at 
Caesars Palace in Las Vegas. 

track & field JEROME. DRAYTON of Canada 
won the Eukuoka. Japan marathon in 2:10:8,4. Aus¬ 
tralia's David Chcttle was second. Will Rodgets of 
the U.S. third. 

water polo THI l NIVERSITY OE CALIFOR¬ 
NIA at BERKELEY won a record third straight 
NCAA championship, defeating the University of 
California at /nine 9-8; in Long Beach. 

MILEPOSTS AWARD! D: To ARCHIE. GRIEEIN. 
an unprecedented second Heisman Trophy. The 5’9* 
Ohio State tailback set a major college-career rush¬ 
ing record of 5.176 yards, including 31 consecutive 
regular-season games of 100 yards or more. 

DIED: DAVE KOSl.O, 55, who pitched the New 
York Giants to a 5-1 win over the Yankees to open 
the 1951 World Series and had a 12-year career rec¬ 
ord of 92-107 with a 3.68 ERA; in Menasha. Wis. 
DIED: JACK MOLL! NKOPE. 72. retired Purdue 
football couch, who in 14 seasons with the Boiler¬ 
makers compiled an 84-39-9 record, including a 1967 
Rose Bowl win over USC; in Rochester. Minn. 

Dll D: l FtNi STO M \M RATI, 77 co-founder of 
the automobile company whose racing cars dom¬ 
inated world competition in the 1930s, won the Indy 
500 in 1939 and 1940 and later became synonymous 
with luxury sports cars; in Bologna, Italy. 
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FACES HIM TOE CROW/IB 



JACQUELINE HANSEN, 

27, a Los Angeles insur¬ 
ance underwriter, ran 
the first women's sub- 
2:40 marathon at Eu¬ 
gene. Ore., setting a 
world record of 
2:38 19. The previous 
mark, held by West 
Germany's Christa 
Vahlcnsicck, was 
2:40:15. 


ANGELO GIOIOSA. 37, 

who teaches Russian 
and Chinese culture in 
Altoona Area (Pa. I 
High School, won 
Maryland's 13th annu¬ 
al John E. Kennedy 50- 
mi I c 11 i k e - R u ii i n 
6 27:58.0. leading a 
field of 630 entrants. 
341 of w hom finished in 
the allotted 14 hours. 


BUS WERDER. football 
coach al Buffalo's C;i- 
nisius High, recorded 
his third straight un¬ 
beaten season 18-0). 
outseoring opponents 
206 to .36. The Crusad¬ 
ers heat DcSalcs High 
of Lockport, N.Y. 24 0 
m the Msgr. Martin 
Athletic Association 
play oil game. 


VI GOODNOW coached 
the girls' field hockey 
team of Frontier Re¬ 
gional High. South 
Deerfield, Mass, to the 
state title. After two 
scoreless overtimes 
against Weston High, 
the Redskins won by 
outcorncring the Wild¬ 
cats 9 I. Her 18-year 
record is 148-16-20. 


AMOS LAWRENCE, a 

junior at Lake Taylor 
High in Norfolk, Vu., 
had 19 touchdowns in 
10 games this season. 
The 5’11", 170-pound 
halfback gained 1,378 
yards in 148 carries. In 
a 57 13 defeat of Bay- 
sidc he gained 411 yards 
and scored on runs of 
85, 81, 74, 44 and 17. 


tim thornton. a se¬ 
nior at University 
School in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, scored 32 
goals and 15 assists to 
lead his soccer team to 
a 14-1 -1 season. In three 
years Tim breke all 
school scoring marks 
with 62 goals and 40 as¬ 
sists in 48 varsity 
games. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ON TOP 

Sir: 

When I first saw the cover of your Dec. 1 
issue I was angry and depressed. I thought 
surely your famous kiss of death had been 
placed on our beloved Hoosiers. But the 
No. I college basketball team of 1975-76 
(and 1974-75) is too awesome to succumb 
to some silly superstition. 

Jeff Weiss 

Indianapolis 

Sir: 

Down here in Chapel Hill I think most 
people are happy with our “mysterious" 
coach and with (he No. 8 rating you gave 
us. We're just leaning back and smiling. 

Lindsey Tate 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sir: 

Who actually picks your NCAA basket¬ 
ball Top 20'! Santa Claus'! The Three Little 
Pigs? Last year Kentucky was not among 
your illustrious 20, yet the Wildcats finished 
second in the nation. I figured this year you 
would certainly include them. 

Dave Schmidt 

Fort Mitchell, Ky. 

Sir: 

You failed to mention the Creighton Blue- 
jays. Creighton had an impressive 20-7 rec¬ 
ord last year, appeared in the Top 20 and 
landed an NCAA regional playoff berth. I 
also noticed you picked Drake to be tops in 
the Missouri Valley. Creighton played the 
tough Bulldogs in its season opener. Final 
score: Creighton 84, Drake 63. 

Andy Robinson 

Omaha 

Sir: 

Enough is enough. Will SI ever see the 
light and give the Syracuse University bas¬ 
ketball team the credit it so richly deserves? 

Gary Myers 
Sports Editor 
Daily Orange 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sir: 

After any preview issue of SI, I always 
wait with amusement for the 19th Hole in 
the following weeks so I can discover how 
you “blew it" and how Old PU is honestly 
the best bet for No. I. There is no argument 
with your choice of the Hoosiers after their 
St. Louis debut: however, you did commit 
one personal foul. Adrian Dantley's 30.4- 


Ediicd by GAY FLOOD 


points-per-game average placed him second 
to the University of Richmond's Bob Mc¬ 
Curdy (32.9), not David Thompson, who 
was third with 29.9. 

Rick St. Clair 

New Hanford, N.Y. 

Sir: 

I want to compliment you on finally re¬ 
alizing that women’s basketball is just as 
exciting as the men's game. Female athletes 
should receive equal recognition, and I hope 
that this issue marks the beginning. 

Marilyn Felkel 

Rock Hill, S.C. 

ON GUARD 

Sir: 

In college basketball two words, guard and 
Providence, have become synonymous. Over 
the years the Friars have delivered a long 
line of outstanding ball handlers to the pros, 
ranging from Lenny Wilkens to Kevin Sta- 
com. However, in your article They' Can Do 
Everything (Dec. I) you make no mention 
of this year's Providence backcourt, which 
features Joey Hassett and Furman Univer¬ 
sity transfer Bruce Grimm. 

Barry Lavay 

Charleston. III. 

Sir: 

It seems in your list of a "bumper bunch 
of do-it-alls" you skipped a guard named 
Skip Brown of Wake Forest, who finished 
second only to David Thompson last season 
in the ACC scoring race with a 22.7-points- 
per-gamc average. 

James C. Mabry IV 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Sir: 

In regard to your photos showing the true 
worth of the guard in basketball, one facet 
was left out, jumping ability. A likely can¬ 
didate for this would have been 6' 7' Bob 
Wilkcrson of Indiana. He is such a good Icap- 
cr that he jumps center in place of 6' 11' Kent 
Benson. In the opener against UCLA he won 
both center jumps from the Bruins' 7’1*4' 
Ralph Drollingcr. 

Joe Kintzele 

South Bend, Ind. 

OLYMPIAN DISPUTE 

Sir: 

In regard to the “Peace Conference" item 
in Scorecard (Nov. 24), I can assure you 
that the IOC is in no way "all for the idea” 
of "direct supervision of the separate Olym¬ 


pic sports by a subcommittee of a higher 
sports authority." 

I have received a letter from Lord Killa- 
nin, president of the IOC, in which he says 
his views are in accord with mine. He states 
that the USOC should be like all other na¬ 
tional Olympic committees and consist of 
representatives of governing bodies directly 
affiliated with international federations. 

I might also add that the IOC did not send 
Mr. Daume to the hearing. He appeared at 
the invitation of the President’s Commission, 
presumably to say something it wanted to 
hear. 

Julian K. Roosevelt 

Member 

International Olympic Committee 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

COWGILL'S CRUSADE 

Sir: 

My compliments on your article The Hunt 
to Save the Hunting (Nov. 24) and to Bruce 
Cowgill on his dedication to wildlife conser¬ 
vation. His efforts arc needed and appreci¬ 
ated by many. 1 hope every county and state 
will join Mr. Cowgill's crusade and endorse 
a program of “Acres for Wildlife." 

David M. Kincaid 

Cicero, III. 

HANGING IN 

Sir: 

Your article on the risks of hang gliding 
(The Soaring Risk of Flying High, Nov. 24) 
certainly made readers aware that hang-glid¬ 
er pilots expose themselves to possible in¬ 
jury. It might have tried to put the risk in 
perspective by estimating the number of 
flights made in a year (two per week for each 
of 10,000 pilots comes out to more than one 
million) and giving more emphasis to the ac¬ 
tions being taken to minimize injuries. No 
injuries have been recorded from the thou¬ 
sands of hang-gliding flights that have been 
made at Yosemitc National Park, but in the 
time it has been allowed there eight people 
have been killed while rock climbing in that 
park. 

Hang gliding is an individual activity that 
can be done anywhere, so it docs not lend 
itself to governmental regulation, which 
would drive the individualists back into the 
hills, away from the knowledge they need to 
make them safe pilots. The only thing that 
will make hang gliding safer is communicat¬ 
ing the lessons others have learned the hard 
way to all pilots and newcomers. This we in 
the U.S. Hang Gliding Association arc try¬ 
ing to do in our monthly magazine Ground 
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Skimmer and through our Hang Rating Pro¬ 
gram for pilots. More and more flying sites 
are now controlled by the local hang-gliding 
organizations and businesses, so that only 
pilots with the appropriate Hang Rating are 
being allowed to fly from each launching 
point. 

We have learned that the safe band of op¬ 
erating conditions for hang gliders is rather 
narrow, namely, wind between 5 mph and 
20 mph, with gusts of less than 5 mph. Out¬ 
side this range the risk increases significantly, 
so we urge pilots not to fly then. 

Incidentally, the Third Annual U.S. Na¬ 
tional Hang Gliding Championships, held at 
Grandfather Mountain. Linvillc, N.C. were 
very successful. Dave Muchl of Inglewood, 
Calif, won the national champion’s trophy. 
Top placers in the 1976 Nationals will com¬ 
prise the U.S. team for the First World Hang 
Gliding Championships, to be held nc\t Sep¬ 
tember in kossen, Austria. 

Lloyd Liciier 

Treasurer 

USHGA 

Los Angeles 

NOMINATIONS 

Sir: 

New Zealand milcr John Walker holds the 
most distinguished record in the history of 
sport. He is truly the Sportsman of the 
Year. 

At. DelGuercio 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Sir: 

There can be no Sportsman of the Year 
1975, only an Event of the Year and that is 
the World Scries. 

Ron Jackson 

Franklin, Ohio 
Sir: 

Pete Rose. 

Fred Tettelbach 

Falls Church, Va. 

Sir: 

Joe Morgan. 

Dennis Totten 

Rye, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Arthur Ashe. 

Samuel Caldwell Jr. 

Baltimore 

Sir: 

Bobby Hull. Not only does he play hock¬ 
ey the way it is supposed to be played, he 
really cares what happens to the game. 

Colleen Davenport 

St. Paul 

continued 
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THE MOORE COUNTY JAIL is only one 
of the sights you’ll see in Lynchburg, Tennessee. 


There’s a lunchroom called The White Rabbit 
that used to be a turn-of-the-century saloon. 
There’s a store where they sell walking-sticks, 
whittling kits and Tennessee hams. And 
naturally there’s Jack Daniel Distillery, 
where smooth-sippin’ 

Tennessee Whiskey is 
made. If you're down this 
way, we hope you’ll plan 
to spend time in all our 
nice places. Excepting, 
of course, the Moore 
County Jail. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 









lips 
too sore 
fora stick? 

Blistex soothes. It's real medicine that 
goes on gently, yet works effectively. 

Used early and regularly, it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores and 
fever blisters. Helps nature heal sore 
or dry, chapped lips. Soothing, 
cooling Blistex. 

For a free sample, write Blistex, 
700-S.I. Enterprise Drive, 

Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 ■ 




Let§ get togetherfof Chgf§trqa§ 

Get together with the Butterball and give the gift of comfort. Give 
Butterball in tan, blue, or burgundy full-grain leather with color- 
matched Antron lining. At most fine men’s shoe and department stores. 
Or write, we’ll tell you where. Made in the U.S.A. by 
L.B. Evans’ Son Co., Wakefield, MA 01880. 
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Sir: 

How could it be anyone but Gordie 
Howe? 

Gregg Donovan 

Austin, Texas 
Sir: 

Bcrnie Parent. 

Chris McNamara 

Waynesboro, Va. 

Sir: 

Jack Nicklaus. 

Edward F. Rogers 

Ncwtonvillc, N.Y. 

Sir: 


Thomas Gibson 

Charleston, S.C. 

Sir: 

The man most responsible for the NBA 
playoff miracle, Rick Barry. 

Greg Gallier 

Dallas 

Sir: 

Has anyone ever done as much for an en¬ 
tire league as Dr. J.’ 

Pa t McHale 

Springfield, Va. 

Sir: 

Frisbccists John Kirkland and Victor Ma- 
lafronte. Look what they have done for 
sport. 

Miciiaei. Kohn 

Crevc Coeur, Mo. 

Sir: 

Brian Oldfield. 

Peter Van Aken 

Hyde Park, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Cheryl Tiegs. Your Jan. 27 cover said 
it all. 

Steve Kapit 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 

SHOOTING FOR GOLD 

Sir: 

Joe Jares has to be kidding when he says 
U.S. domination in Olympic basketball com¬ 
petition may be a thing of the past (Their 
Coal Is Gold in '76, Nov. 24). We know the 
U.S.S.R. did not really win in 1972. and 
where were Bill Walton and or Marvin 
Barnes during that Olympic contest? 

As for 1976, with Dean Smith coaching 
and such possible players as Adrian Dant- 
ley, Richard Washington, Kent Benson, 
Bernard King and Bo Ellis, to name a few, I 
don't foresee any problems for the U.S. Since 
the Games arc being held in Canada, there 
will be many Americans on hand to support 
continued 
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A lot of people are nuts about beautiful 
music but don't know beans about stereo 
equipment. 

Help has arrived. 

For everyone who's ever been bewitched, 
bothered,and bewildered by stereo components, 
Sony has created the SHP-70. A new system 
designed especially to eliminate the confusion, 
even sheer terror that befalls many an innocent 
component shopper. 

The SHP-70 is a bewitching new stereo com¬ 
ponent package that comes minus the bother, 
the bewilder, and the awesome price tag. 

The package includes (here come the nuts 


O 1975 Sony Corporation ol America. SONY U a trademark ol the Sony Corporation. 

and bolts) a fine BSR 3-speed auto/manual 
turntable complete with a Shure M-75 magnetic 
cartridge and a smoked plastic dust cover. 
Plus anti-skating compensation and a cueing 
lever so you don't wreak havoc with your 
record collection. 

Then you get the sound (and the fury, if you 
wish) of two 2-way acoustic suspension speakers. 

Finally, a sensitive and selective FM Stereo/ 
FM/AM receiver that locks in weak signals 
and minimizes station interference. 

The new Sony SHP-70. 

At the price, it's enough to make a whole lot 
of people absolutely nuts about stereo. 


BECOME 

A STEREO NUT 

FOR PRACTICALLY PEANUTS. 






You can throw caution 
to the wind with Minolta. 


When people relate to each other, a responsive camera can help you 
relate to them. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it 
up. This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the 
picture, because the viewfinder shows all the information for correct 
exposure and focusing. You never have to look away from your subject, 
so you're ready to catch that once-in-a-lifetime photo. 

And when subjects call for a different 
perspective, Minolta SR-T 
cameras accept a system of 
interchangeable lenses, from 
"fisheye” wide angle to super¬ 
telephoto. Let a Minolta SR-T 
help capture the pictures in 
your mind's eye. For more infor¬ 
mation, see your dealer or write 
Minolta Corp., 101 Williams Dr., 

Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: 

Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 

More camera for your money. 



Minolta SR-T 


With Thrifty 
you pay for the car. 
Not the airport. 



We’re off the airport. Not on 
it. So when you rent from 
Thrifty, you don’t have to 
help pay for someone’s 
airport concession fees. 

That way, our rates 
are considerably lower. 

Give Miss Thrifty a 
call next time you need a 
car, and choose from a full 
range of new Chevrolets or 
other fine cars. 

For out of town 
travel agent or call 800-331-4200* toll-free 
For local service call 
the Thrifty office in your 
city. And wherever you 
are ask about our Special 
Account Plan for 
maximum savings. 


see your 

HRIFTY 

RENT-A-CAR 


all 50 States, Canada and Europe. 
International Headquarters, 

0 - 331-4200 

Tulsa. Okia. 74151 


•From Oklahoma call collect 918 644 8844 


Franchises available. 
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our team and bring this gold mcdul back 
where it belongs. 

Petfr Momella 


Brooklyn 


Sir: 

Joe Jarcs' article has reinforced my con¬ 
tention that the Soviets will once again win 
the gold medal in basketball in "76. As he 
says, the Soviets have just completed play¬ 
ing against some of our best collegiate com¬ 
petition. Exposure to these teams has to have 
had a positive effect upon the Soviet pro¬ 
gram. But what have we gained from play¬ 
ing them? Olympic Coach Dean Smith has a 
plethora of obstacles to overcome if the U.S. 
is to regain the gold medal. He must be able 
to mold a handful of players who may never 
have played together before into a smooth, 
cohesive unit. He must strive to offset the 
Soviets' advantage of having played togeth¬ 
er for years. And he must be prepared to 
compensate for those players who arc draft¬ 
ed by the pros. Until the time comes when 
wc w ill be able to field our best team. I main¬ 
tain that wc arc giving the upper hand to 
the Sov iets. 

Kevin H. Beach 

Washington, D.C. 

THE FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON WAY 

Sir: 

Your Nov. 10 story about Clyde Worlhen. 
our 30-year-old wrestling champion [Latest 
in the Line at Fairly Ridiculous), does Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University a service and a 
disservice. The ninth-largest independent 
university in the country docs not need to 
respond to time-worn misperceptions of its 
significance in higher education. It is beneath 
our dignity, and that kind of reporting 
should have been beneath the dignity of 
Sports Illustrated. Wc appreciate, how¬ 
ever. your pointing out that there are oppor¬ 
tunities for intercollegiate athletics at Fair- 
Icigh Dickinson not typically availableat oth¬ 
er institutions. Wc take pride in that policy. 
In fact, it is a fundamental part of the Fair- 
leigh Dickinson personality to try to find 
places in the classroom or on the athletic 
field for those with the drive to succeed. Wc 
think that's what education and athletics 
arc all about. Unfortunately, in labeling such 
athletes "oddball" you discourage other un¬ 
iversities from following the lead of Fair- 
Icigh Dickinson. We consider that a disser- 
vicc to our students, our university and inter¬ 
collegiate athletics. 

Faree W. Ci ieiord 
Vice President, University Resources 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illust r atfo, 
Timi & Liff Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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♦..and now 
it’s time to give Cutty. 












Enjoy smoking longer 
...without smoking more. 

Saratoga 120’s. 

Rich, full-flavored 
cigarettes tailored 
longer and slimmer 
than 100’s. You get 
extra smoking time, 
extra smoking 
pleasure, without 
smoking more 
cigarettes. Cost no 
more than 100’s. 

Regular or menthol, 
crush-proof box. 


WAIT TIL I FINISH 
MY SARATOGA 


Saratoga 120’s 


16 mgi'tarl'l.l mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


















